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Cynthia Brown, the author of the incomparably 
instructive and amusing articles on cultured cookery 
which weekly adorn our Second Section, sailed this 
week for the continent of Europe, and will scour its 
most famous food resorts for more and better recipes 
for SATURDAY NIGHT readers. Owing to the time in- 
volved in getting to Europe and getting letters back 
here, as well as the difficulty of tearing oneself away 
from a Parisian meal in order to write an article 
about it, Cynthia Brown’s signature will not appear 
in our columns for the next few weeks, but after 
that she will more than make up for the delay. Her 
innumerable admirers will be glad to learn that a 
book of her best recipes, interspersed with comments 
in her most amusing style, will be published by the 
Macmillan Company of Canada early in the autumn. 


Competitors in the Summer Photograph Competi- 
tion have been getting lazy during the hot weather, 
and while we have had no trouble in selecting prints 
good enough for the two weekly prizes there has been 
a shortage of runners up for the Honorable Mentions. 
We would remind the lazy ones that there are just 
as many prizes each week in the middle of the sum- 
mer as there are at its beginning and end, and that 
they have a better chance of winning one when the 
competition is least keen. 

The Competition is in two classes, both of which 
run continuously, so that entries may be sent in for 
either class at any time. Competitors may designate 
the class they wish to enter, or may leave it to the 
judges. There is seldom any doubt as to whether an 
entry does or does not qualify for the “Special” class 
in which the prizes are considerably larger; this is 
the class in which “action, drama or character in- 
terest” must be an important element in the value of 
the picture. In the “General” class pure pictorial 
merit is usually the determining feature, though 
there may be elements of interest other than the 
three enumerated for the “Special” class. 


HE transfer of a large body of prisoners, under 

circumstances of secrecy which we think the daily 
press might have respected more generously than they 
did, from Kingston Penitentiary to less densely popu- 
lated penal establishments sounds like the beginning 
of a process of application of reasonable human in- 
telligence to the management of the penitentiary 
system. No other penitentiary in the country is so 
badly off as Kingston both in respect of possibilities 
of segregation and in respect of the provision of 
work to occupy the time of the prisoners. 

Next to lack of segregation, the chief evil in the 
present condition of the penitentiaries is probably 
idleness, and much of this can be blamed straight 
on the politicians at Ottawa, and through them upon 
the whole body of the electors, for their inability to 
deal sensibly with the demands of organized labor— 
some of which could have been met, and others of 
which ure beyond all reasonable justification. Men 
who have done a good day’s work and have been 
provided with a good day’s food do not stay awake 
at nighf worrying over their troubles. 

While the prisoners were on their way to the 
West General Ormond was on his way to retirement 
from the post of Superintendent, a development which 
was probably no particular surprise to the Senate. 
We still think that the Conservative Senators were 
less concerned about the preservation of General 
Ormond than about the preservation of the Senate’s 
dignity from the very derogatory treatment of being 
told to sign on the dotted line a measure of major 
importance presented to them within forty-eight 
hours of prorogation—a measure moreover concern- 
ing which their views might well have been exception- 
ally useful and valuable. So far as we know, no- 
body, not even Mr. Bennett, has maintained that the 
penitentiary system would be better operated if 
General Ormond were left in than it could be if he 
were let out, so that the abolition of his post is not 
likely to cause any important controversy. The 
country will however watch with the greatest in- 
terest the more constructive steps with regard to 
prison reform which will now have to follow. The 
transfer of prisoners seems to be unquestionably a 
promising move, and the objection that some of them 
are being moved far from their homes and relatives 
does not strike us as having much weight against the 
considerations arising from the unmanageable over- 
crowding which has prevailed at Kingston. 
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TWO ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


A’ A result of the immense increase in the com- 
munication of ideas, usually about subjects 
more or less remote from the common life, by means 
of the printed word, the good old English language, 
which used to be one language, is rapidly develop- 
ing into two entirely separate languages, one for 
utterance and one for reading. The only thing that 
will pull it together into one language again 1S 
broadcasting, which “talks” quite extensively about 
things that are only printed about and never talked 
about in any other medium. But it is doubtful 
whether enough people listen to broadcasters talking 
about these untalkable subjects to make much dif- 
ference to the process of splitting up the language. 

The difficulty of translating from the spoken to 
the written language and vice versa is shown by the 
difficulty we all have in spelling any unusual word 
that is given us by sound, and the still greater dif- 
ficulty that we have in pronouncing words that are 
given us in black and white. The National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States held a spelling 
and pronunciation bee at its recent convention in 
New York with ten competitors in each division. 
The competitors did not do so brilliantly even in 
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THE 


“GREAT EXPECTATIONS,” winner of the Ten Dollar first prize in last week's 


the Summer Photograph Competition. 


spelling, which should be an educationist’s strong 
point; but on pronunciation they were terrible, all 
ten of them failing on six perfectly simple little 
words and phrases. As a matter of fact, we who 
write this stuff would have done very little better 
than the educationists. We know the sound repre- 
sented by the combination of letters “dioceses,” but 
we have difficulty in producing it. We think, but 
are by no means sure, that we know the sounds 
called for by “‘cantatrice,” “conchoidal,” and “a fort- 
iori.”’” We know how our Sunday School teacher 
used to pronounce “Nebuchadnezzar,” but what he 
said is probably wrong by now. And as for “Hagia 
Sophia,” we pass it up without even a guess. We 
know when we are stumped. 


a2 2 @ 
BEHIND THE CONVENTION 


OR surmises as to the motives and significance of 

the varicus events which took place at the Con- 
servative convention—other than those surmises 
which we may make for ourselves,—we have naturally 
to fall back on the writings of journalists who are not 
politically associated with the Conservative party. A 
Conservative journal does not indulge in too frank 
discussion of what is below the surface at a Con- 
servative meeting. Discussion by a Liberal or Social- 
ist journalist, on the other hand, must naturally be 
discounted to some slight extent for party prejudices. 
All this is a pity, but does not prevent the commen- 
tator from having a reasonable chance of approximat- 
ing to the truth if he exercises intelligence in the 
valuation of his sources. 

The only frank discussion of the motives for the 
Bennett-Meighen imperialist outburst at the begin- 
ning of the convention, or at least the only one that 
we have seen to date, is that written by “D. B. R.” in 
the Winnipeg Free Press, a journal whose views have 
to be slightly discounted for political hostility to the 
Conservative party and for a still more definite hos- 
tility to Mr. Bennett and Mr. Meighen. But with all 
this discounting, there still seems to be a lot of valu- 
able information to be derived from this writer’s 
article. 

It is “D. B. R.’s” opinion that the blowing of the 
Imperial trumpet was solely for the purpese of 
driving the Quebec French-Canadian delegation out 
of the convention, and that the object of this 
manoeuvre was to destroy the chances of Dr. Manion 
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“Special” class in 

The photograph is by Katherine Grove, 80 Keewatin Ave., 

Toronto, and was taken at Severn River, Ont., with a Zeiss Ikon Super Ikonta camera, 1/50 sec. at F 8, 
at 9 a.m. 


for the leadership. He maintains further that the 
initiative of these tactics lay entirely with Mr. Ben- 
nett, and cites the expression used by Mr. Meighen, 
to the effect that in taking up the Empire subject he 
was acting at the behest and request of Mr. Bennett. 
So far this seems to make sense, for Mr. Bennett is 
known to have been unfavorable to the Manion 
candidacy. The motives of Mr. Meighen are a little 
more difficult to understand, for he has no personal 
quarrel with Dr. Manion, and while a resident of 
Ontario, is by no means a member of the Ontario 
faction which regards the selection of a Roman 
Catholic leader as treason to the party principles. 
However, there you are. Mr. Meighen certainly made 
the speech, he was certainly impelled to do so by Mr. 
Bennett, and it is perfectly conceivable that he did so 
without fully realizing the deeper implications of his 
action. There is nothing that Mr. Meighen enjoys 
mcre than pleading a case which lends itself to effec- 
tive oratory, and he is not always careful, in his 
choice of such a ease, about the political consequences 
that it may bring after it. Anyhow, he himself was 
not going to have the job of leading the Conservative 
party back from the wilderness, so he did nct have 
to bother about where his speech landed it. 


THICKENING THE PLOT 

“ . B. R.” maintains that the tactic very nearly 

succeeded, and only strong discipline by a few of 
their leaders prevented the French-Canadians from 
bolting the convention on the first day and again after 
the Bennett valedictory. (The fact that after Mr. 
Meighen had failed Mr. Bennett tried again seems 
to lend confirmation to the theory). But when 
“D. B. R.”” comes to discussing why the management 
of the convention afforded facilities for these anti- 
Manion manoeuvres he becomes less plausible. Being 
a Winnipeg Free Press man, he immediately smells, 
first of all, the trail of the advocates of railway unl- 
fication, and secondly, that of “St. James Street and 
3ay Street.” Now these are two entirely different 
forces. The unificationists would obviously be against 
Dr. Manion. But that part-of the financial element 
which either is not keen on unification or regards it as 
politically impossible under the present party system 
should surely have been much tco intelligent to throw 
away all possibility of any French-Canadian seats, 
merely to keep Dr. Manion out of the leadership, 

(Continued on Page Three) 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BY HAL 


OBODY seems to have mentioned the most re- 
markable feature of Howard Hughes’ exploit. 
He flew around the worid without dropping a single 
bomb. 
on 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 
And people take a cottage for a rest. 
Old Manuscript. 
ay 
On the crowded summer beaches, of course, it’s 
not the heat. It’s the humanity. 
= 
Every time we become convinced that this is really 
a modern age, says Timus, along comes something like 
the platform of the National Conservative Party. 
7 


Alas, just as we seem to have got a depression 
economy worked out, here comes the West threaten 
ing us with a bumper wheat crop. 

oo 

Fable: Once upon a time a July newspaper didn’t 

contain a single picture of a bathing beauty. 
° 

It is consistent of Japan to decide against being 
host to the Olympic Games. It has to protect its 
people against the sporting attitude. - 


FRANK 


The Question of 
swatter? 


the Hour: Who's got the fly 


Premier Hepburn says that his air flight to the 
Arctic has no political significance. But rumors 
persist in Ottawa that he plans to line up the Eskimos 
for his Federal third party. 


TOPICAL AERONAUTICAL GREETING 

“Howard Hughes?” 

“T’m flyin’.” 

An old-timer is one who can remember when a 
Hollywood scandal made the front pages. 


> 


Just back from your holidays, eh? 
No, I’m just naturally tired. 
e 


First Citizen: 
Second Citizen: 


The problem facing medern man remains the 
same: how to support his wife, his children and his 
government. 

a 

Esther says that she has just returned from a 
summer resort and she says it seems awfully strange 
to see a man again. 


Established A.D. 1887 
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BEYOND 
EDE 


BY AUDREY ALEXANDRA BROWN 


. eae they were somewhat past the gate, they 
\ stayed 
Doubtful, as being half-blind 
With the red shining of the awful blade 
And their own tears: but when they looked behind 
No more the raised intolerable sword 
Circled ihe golden vanished garden of the Lord 
Wherefore they dared not turn again, but stayed 
Face-forward: the wide dark, 
Bright with its multitudinous brede and _ brood, 
Was kindled from a sudden roseate spark 
Up through the east the break of glory beat, 


And the unpeopled world lay empty to their feet 


Then they drew close together, hand in hand 
Not looking on each again 
But on the slow appearing slopes of land, 
Reach upon naked reach, plane upon plane 
Mysterious, co'diy lovely lying outspread, 
Which not subdued they should force to yield their 
bitter bread. 
NTILL the mist, rising, showed them reach on reach, 
u Slope on amethyst slope 
Till they turned on each other shaken to anguish of 
speech, 
And closer the hand in the trembling hand must grope 
Lost in that vastness: last of their agony, 
Coiled round the rim of the land they saw the rim 
of the sea. 
So they clung close for comfort and comfort found 
In contact of warm flesh, 
Till they drew strength from each other to gaze on 
the ground 
And feel the wild warm wake of the winds a-thresh 


And bear the song of a bird, and at last look up 
To drain the sweet of the air 
cup. 


from the sky’s blue tilted 


They had no quarrel 
And plucked the eternal bough: 

Eve would have consoled 
Of earth’s fruited 

While the 


shared shame together and known 


dark coral 


but now 


her soon with the 
unforbidden trees; 
bruised 








plumes of joy half-stirred in her 
heart, 
She looked up into Adam’s face, she saw him. still and 
apart. 
ND she who had easily wept the loss of Eden 
= First felt her punishment: 
For she saw in his face the yearning of all his breed 
when 
They turn their eyes to the far field of content, 
The pastures of peace: for the first time her endeavor 
Read in his face the fulness of what was foregone 
forever 
For in this echoing aching world he dreamer 
Of what had been so sweet 
That nigh impossible at once it seemed 
Of archings walked-beneath of holy feet 
The smouldering-topaz-fruited Tree, the V 
Which saying “Adam” taught his spirit to rejoices 
He thought of what had made all earth for him 
Too narrow eternally 
Of the glad lilies of God’s garden, dim 
Where happy in his lost innocency 
At the tremulous exquisite cool of day he trod 
Unbowed, unshaken, fearless beside his Father, God 
Not for the loss of Eden was his gr 
Not for the fierce sword 
He had been punished when with bot eaf 
He sought to hide his respass tron nis rd 
He Lat Dee Munished w I 
Of knowledg f evil t 1 s 
YT. SS Eve's 
invincible 
not bled until this bright morrow 
l sed up and al Stay 
him and she ih sh 
tc Ss his vil morta 
SY FOR a short space of difficult breath 
“ Each felt the separate 
And tasted of a bitt wine than deat! 
Afterwards Adar nm his ‘ 
And took he and I he s 
Rosed 1ts trans] wency and set his lips tl ereo! 
And wondering \ r gold-tipper Ww 
rhus standing, just apart 
They felt the stir that would be comfort yet 
Open its holy petals r heart 
And slowly laying lip to lip at last 
Knew that in sharing sorrow sorrow’s self was past 
e o 


PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION 


the Summer Photograph 
rded the best pictures in 
class received during the fortnight ended 
at noon on that day The first prize of Ten Dollars was 
won by Katherine Grove, 80 Keewatin Ave., Toronto, 
for her delightful study of fishing preparations which is 
reproduced on this page. The second prize, a copy of 
“Camera Conversations” by ‘“‘Jay’’ and Three Dollars, 
was awarded to Reg. O. Lissaman, 832 Eleventh St.. 
Brandon, for a very fine example of story telling child 
photography An Honorable Mention award went to 
Gordon M. Tranter, 3048 First St., Calgary Today 
(July 23) prizes will be awarded in the “General” class, 
the winners being announced in next week’s issue; first 
prize is Five Dollars, second prize a copy of “Camera 
Conversations Prints should be at four inches 
in the major measurement Data as to the camera, film 
exposure, aperture, filter. development, etc., should be 
provided. Return of prints is not guaranteed, but every 
effort is made to return unsuccessful entries if accom- 
panied by postage Competitors are requested not to 
send negatives 
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July 23, 1938 





THE GLORY OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. Two studies by Nicholas Morant in which the camera-artist has succeeded in recording the immensity of the peaks 


and ranges in contrast with the work of man. 


Left, a Canadian Pacific train at Exshaw, the entrance to the Rockies. 


Right, the view from Sulphur Mountain, 


showing the town of Banff, Mount Cascade, the Fairholm Range with Mount Aylmer, the Banff Springs Hotel, Bow Falls and the golf course. 
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A NEW DEAL ON THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


BY Cc. P. WRIGHT 


T WASHINGTON, on July 18, 1932, representa- 

tives of the United States and Canadian govern- 
ments signed a treaty—-which had been negotiated 
mainly at the instance of President Hoover—for the 
development of deep-water navigation and of hydro- 
electric power upon the upper St. Lawrence. On Janu- 
ary 10, 1934, President Roosevelt addressed a special! 
message to the United States Senate, desiring the 
ratification of this treaty. And on March 14 the 
16 to 42 upon the treaty, a 


Senate returned a vote of 


return that fell short by 14 votes of the two-thirds 
majority required for a ratification. Since then, 
President Roosevelt has sent no further message to 
the Senate upon the subject of the treaty; and 
neither the Senate as a whole nor its influential 
Foreign Re s committee has adopted any reso 
lution for a further, and possibly more favorable, 
nsideratiot 

Nevertheless, on May 28 last, with the treaty of 
1932 still lying before the Senate as unfinished busi- 
ess, Mr. Cordell Hull addressed a note to the Cana- 
ian government, enclosing the draft of a revision of 





treaty and requesting that it should be regarded 


is the basis for a revision of the treaty. This note 
ind tne accompanyll raft treaty were commun] 
ited to Parliament on May 31 by M1 Lapointe. And 
there the matter now stands. The next step must be 
iken by the government of Canada. What reply 
should it return to Mr. Hull’s new invitation? 


i ies first possible point that might be made in a 
Canadian reply is clearly suggested by the pre- 


ceding brief narration oi t ill-fated career of the 
treaty of 1932. Until President Roosevelt can furnish 
some assurance that his plans for the development of 
the St. Lawrence are acceptable, in principle at least, 


to the United States Senate and will not be repudiated 





y that body a second time, it is not wholly reasonable 
r fair of him to desire the Government of Canada, 
which must assume responsibility to Parliament for 
ll its policies and undertakings, to take the step of 
ntering int eg ions for a new treaty. Neither 
eed ! lificult matter to determine the 
views of the Senate upon this point In February 
195 ! ! nent Nas egotiated vetween the 
Ur States Department of State and the Powe! 
Au f the State of New York upon the pay- 
n s to be made by the State of New York for the 
S f certa works required for the 
pment of power. This agreement, to become 
requires the authorization of a joint resi 

f Congress: bu he crowded spring sessi¢ 

t na nus I 
‘ 1 I utio iiled to 
I { nlore the 
; ( > ect of ypment of 
t ~ ‘ ropose a similar motior 
N EXPRESSION e Canadian Government 
A faaqdesire for assul ipon tne titude I tne 
[ é Stat S te t t tv for tl leveiopment 
f the St. Lawre1 irally car ery muct 
Y ¢ Ve t [ t wv mpaniet ) assurances 
from the Cat in Government that President Roose 
t \ | vey é | iitted t the cor 
erati [ t Par ! ( ida [ne redible 

‘ 1 t prides itself upor 
t r t ra ns dem tic methods 
f nn rst official proposals for the de 
opme f Ip} St. Lawrence were made ti 
a Canadian Government very nearly twenty years ago 
ind yet, during all the intervening time, the Canadian 
Parliament has been permitted to carry any 
I tigation or eve! ny debate upon the questicn tl 
i tive col Viloreover, and most irrecon 
cilab with his profess if faith in democracy, 
the burden of sponsibility for this stultification of 
Parliament rests principal! is the cfficial record of 
ts proceedings clearly shows, upon Mr. Mackenzie 
King. In the session of 1924 he procured the with 
drawal of a motion that the St. Lawrence project 
should be investigated by the House of Commons 
Committee on Railways and Canals, by stating 
thrcuch the Minister of Railways and Canals, that 


the whole question was about to be given the closest 


investigation and the most serious consideration by a 
specially constituted National Advisory Committee, 
composed of the best men tft be found in the Do 
minion. Despite these nledves from the government 
this Advisory Committee defaulted upon its task of 
making a thorough investigation; and in January 
1928. with Mr. King’s active concurrence, it returned 
to him a valueless and culpably tendentious report 


A few weeks later, during the parliamentary session 
of 1928, Mr. King took a misleading advantage of a 


resolution regulating the business of the House of 
Commons to prevent a debate upon the recommenda- 
tions contained in this report. 


LL THESE contrivances can now be seen to have 

been merely so many steps of his own making in 
his descent of the valley of his humiliation in Beau- 
harnois. And the final step in his ministerial com- 
plicity was taken in the session of 1929, when he con- 
trived that the Beauharnois project should be sanc- 
tioned by the Governor-General-in-Council before the 
papers relating to the application had been communi- 
cated to the House of Commons and could be examined 
and debated there—in flagrant violation of a pledge 
he had given in 1924 that no action that would in any 
way bind the country would be taken without full 
reference to Parliament. 





ST. FRANCIS IN MONTREAL 


| MET him in Dominion Square. 

His rosy, ovoid head was bare, 

His eyes blinked mildly in the glare 

Shed by the ribboned pince-nez on his nose. 
He was the rather portly kind; 

His pockets seemed to be well lined, 

For on his little fat behind 

Carbuncled wallet showed beneath his clothes. 


With crusts he fed the pigeons there 

And when some children came to stare 
Spindle-shanked kids with birdnest hair 

Hie cried ‘“‘va-t-en” and chased them all away. 
Coward me he shook a righteous head. 

“The greedy little things,” he said; 

They often steal the pigeons’ bread 

“No sense of right, the French, I always say.” 


| thought I heard faint rumbling sound 
St. Francis turning over in the ground. 


Toronto BeETTy RATZ. 


LL 


In like manner, though with vastly different 
motives, Mr. Bennett carried through the negotiation 
f the St. Lawrence treaty of 1932 without any prior 
authorization from Parliament; and indeed at one 
point during the period of negotiations he expressed 
his conviction that the question ought not to be dis- 
cussed in Parliament until the treaty had actually 
been concluded and signed. Now however, after five 
years spent in opposition to Mr. Bennett, Mr. King 
has returned to office with a new profession of faith 
in the virtues of democracy and in the capacity and 
of Parliament. And in order to give form 
ance to this revivified faith, Mr. King might 

most appropriately inform Mr. Hull, as the second 
point in a Canadian reply, that the Canadian govern- 
ment had communicated his note and the draft treaty 
to Parliament and that it would, at the beginning of 


good sense 


1} , 
supst 


ind 


the next session of Parliament, propose that the 
general question of the development of the St. Law 
ence should be referred for detailed consideration to 

special parliamentary committee. <A reply to this 
effect, moreover, would by implication suggest to the 


President the desirability cf promoting a similar con- 


sideration of the question in the Senate of the United 
state 

p AN alternative recourse, the Canadian Govern 
£& ment might reply that it deemed it necessary, 


before accepting the invitation of the United States, 
to consult upon the matter with the governments of 
the two Provinces most directly concerned. This was, 
in fact, the principal point in a reply made by the 
Canadian Government in April, 1928, to an earlier in- 
vitation from the United States Government. And 
yn that occasion the pretext proved thoroughly suc- 


cessful. The predicated conferences actually were 
not held until February, 1930, and then failed to 
irrive at any agreement; and Mr. King was saved 


from the necessity of engaging in any further corre 
the with the United States 
the last two years and more of his then in- 
Nevertheless a reply to this effect 
would probably prove much less acceptable upon its 
second employment than it did upon its first; and 
for this reason it might be more politic to elect the 


spondence on subject 
during 


cumbency of office 


to Parliament, rather than the reference to 
Mr 


reference 
the two provincial governments, in a reply to 
Hull 

4 Canadian reply that expressed an intention to 
refer the draft treaty to the consideration of 
Parliament and a desire that the matter should be 
referred at the same time to the United States Senate 
would probably suffice to meet the immediate situa- 


new 


tion. Yet there are other considerations of such 
great importance to Canada that it would seem im- 
perative to bring them forward at the same time for 
discussion in correspondence, before the Canadian 
Government accedes to the invitation to enter into 
negotiations upon the specific question of the pro- 
posed treaty itself. 
| pee of these additional considerations is the 

crucial question of the contribution that Canada 
will be expected to make to the total of expenditures 
upon the proposed deep waterway. The general 
settlement negotiated in 1932 purported to divide the 
costs of construction between Canada and the United 
States in approximately equal amounts; and this 
equal allocation was probably elected by Canada for 
political reasons, even though, from an economic 
standpoint, it appeared gravely inequitable to Canada 
in several respects. For one thing, the very much 
smaller population of Canada would have the conse- 
quence of making the contribution of each Canadian 
individual to the undertaking very much higher than 
the contribution of an individual in the United 
States. And for another thing, all the estimates of 
cost upon which the allocations were based were cal- 
culated upon the comparatively high level of con- 
struction costs prevailing in 1926, a level from which 
there had been a decided fall, even in 1932. The Cana- 
dian contribution was taken to include, as by far its 
largest item, the Welland Ship Canal, already practi- 
cally completed in 1932, at the earlier and higher 
level of construction costs. On the other hand, nearly 
all of the United States contributions to the project 
have still to be made; and accordingly the United 
States will derive much more advantage than Canada 
from any lowered level of construction costs. 

Moreover, certain official economic studies made in 
the United States five years ago strongly suggest that 
considerably more than half of the traffic through the 
deep waterway will be United States “intercoastal’”’ 
traffic between United States seaboard and Great 
Lake ports; and if this forecast proves true, it will 
follow that Canada—and still more individuals in 
Canada—will be bearing much the heavier burden 
of the expenditure for much the smaller share of the 
advantages. 


SINCE draft proposes practically 
/ the same division of contributions as was adopted 
under the agreement of 1932, it will evidently impose 
these same three inequities upon Canada. And in 
addition, by reason of the change of attitude on the 
part of the government of Ontario, it appears that a 
fourth inequity must fali upon the Dominion Govern- 
ment as well. Of the work to be executed by the 
United States, a large part will consist of power- 
house substructures and of works classed as “jointly 
for navigation and power,” constructed for both the 
State of New York and the Province of Ontario. The 


the new treaty 





“PIANISSIMO."” A 

ductor of the Promenade Symphony Orchestra, made by 

Allan Sangster during a performance of the Orchestra in 
Varsity Arena. 


study of Reginald Stewart, con- 


agreement negotiated in February, 1933, between the 
United States Department of State and the Power 
Authority of the State of New York provided that 
the State of New York should pay the United States 
a sum of about 52 million dollars in payment of the 
cost of its half-share of these works; and a similar 
agreement between the Dominion Government and 
the government of Ontario, concluded in July, 1932, 
provided that Ontario should pay the Dominion a 
sum of about 65 million dollars as it took over by 
degrees its share of the works. The agreement be- 
tween the United States and the State of New York 
still stands (and is awaiting the ratification of Con- 
gress). But the agreement between the Dominion 
and Ontario has now been virtually repudiated, if not 
yet formally abrogated, by the Government of On- 
tario. And accordingly, unless the Dominion Govern- 
ment can contrive to negotiate a new financial settle- 
ment with either the United States Government or 
the Government of Ontario, its contributions to the 
cost of the whole deep waterway will exceed the net 
contribution of the United States by about 52 million 
dollars (on this account alone). All these financial 
incidents of Canadian participation in the project 
might fittingly be raised for discussion in a Canadian 
reply to Mr. Hull. 


ONSIDERATIONS of commerce, as 
finance, appear also to arise. 


well as of 
It was mentioned 
above that considerably more than half of the traffic 
through the deep waterway would probably be United 
States intercoastal traffic, in which, under the present 
United States coastwise shipping laws, the shipping 
of Canada is nct allowed to participate. If these laws 
continued unchanged after the completion of the deep 
waterway, United States would be seen to 
move in large numbers through Canadian waters and 
through canals and channels constructed at heavy 
expense to Canada, in trades from which Canadian 
vessels were drastically excluded. This is an unthink- 
able eventuality. And in order to prevent its occur- 
rence, it would seem imperative that any treaty for 
the construction of the deep waterway should include 
a provision that Canadian and United States ship- 
ping shall be permitted to engage on entirely equal 
terms in any trade involving the use of the St. Law- 
rence section (at least) of the deep waterway and 
also on reasonably equal terms in other trades to 
which United States shipping may resort during the 
season of closed navigation of the St. Lawrence and 
the Lakes. It would be a serious breach of inter- 
national comity for the United States to exercise its 
rights of navigation on the St. Lawrence river and 
through the channels of the deep waterway on any 
other basis than this. If the total of the Canadian 
contribution to the providing deep-water 
navigation is set at a reasonable figure, it is possible 
that the benefits accruing to Canada from its overseas 
and domestic commerce will constitute a sufficient 
return and that Canada will not need to seek a pre- 
ferred position in the United States market on that 
account. But the development of the power is another 
matter, since it would appear extremely doubtful 
whether the heavy investments required for the 
development of the Canadian share of the power could 
be justified unless Canada could thereafter procure 
good markets in the United States, well secured by 
treaty guarantees, not for the Canadian power itself, 
but for the manufactured products of that power 
Indeed, in view of the present noxious and hypo 
critical tariff policies of the United States, it must 
be seriously questioned whether it would be politic 
for Canada to take any steps that would permit the 
United States to develop even its own share of the 
power. 


TONE of the should be 
regarded as any disparagement of the possibl 
merits of the development of the St. Lawrence itself. 
The possible benefits of that development to Canada 
have never been given adequate consideration; yet it 
is entirely possible that they might prove very great, 
and might accrue in especial measure to the Province 
of Ontario. But in order to make more certain of 
these advantages, two matters at least will require 
the most careful consideration. One is the depth of 
channel in the deep waterway. No plans for the 
development of the upper St. Lawrence should be 
approved by a treaty until the balance of outlays and 
returns upon a channel of an immediate or ultimate 
depth of 35 feet has been most carefully examined. 
And no financial settlement should be sanctioned in 
any treaty, even upon the plausible ground of pre- 
serving Canada’s political independence, that gives a 
tremendous economic advantage to fhe United States 
at a heavy Canadian expense. 


vessels 


costs of 


foregoing observations 
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especially as he is far from being a Wild Man or even 
an enemy of the existing financial powers. We find it 
sasier to believe that Mr. Meighen was acting for Mr. 
Bennett and thoroughly enjoying himself, and that 
Mr. Bennett was trying to ditch Dr. Manion for his 
own personal reasons and not because “St. James 
Street and Bay Street” put him up to it. Our esti- 
mate of Mr. Bennett is that he does not require any 
putting up to an operation of this sort. As for the 
management of the convention, they could not very 
well do anything to stop him, since he was still the 
leader of the Conservative party. 


HERRIDGE ON HIS OWN 

HERE only remains for further psychoanalysis 

the amazing outburst of Mr. Herridge at the close 
of the convention. “D. B. R.” hints in guarded 
language that there were those who considered this 
also to be a Bennett manoeuvre, designed to destroy 
so far as possible the chances of success at the polls 
for the Conservative party after it had shown that it 
could not be prevented from electing Dr. Manion as 
its leader. This we think is going much too far. Mr. 
Herridge’s speech did not sound in the least as if he 
had been put up to make it by Mr. Bennett. It was 
the speech of a man who despaired of the Conserva- 
tive party, not because it had elected a leader of whom 
Mr. Bennett disapproved, but because it had adopted 
a policy of the most extreme stand-pat character, in a 
time of emergency in which not only Mr. Herridge 
but a vast number of others, friends and enemies of 
Mr. Bennett alike, consider it urgent that the party 
should take some definite forward steps. “D. B. R.” 
is very mournful about the whole thing, believing as 
he does that the preservation of the Conservative 
party is vital to the welfare of the Dominion, and that 
the only alternative “is a third party set to go far, far 
to the Left.” Well, as was suggested in our columns 
last week, there will probably be another party set to 
go far to the Left, but it will not necessarily be a 
third party; it may find itself at no distant date 
merely the second party to an amalgamated Right 
Wing Conservative-Liberal party. 


a mn BA 


COPYRIGHT ABUSES? 


‘HE PRESS report stating that the Commons 

Banking and Commerce Committee had dis- 
approved the Bill for authorizing the issue of 
licenses for the use of copyright material went 
rather further than the actual statement of the 
Committee, which was to the effect that it is de- 
sirable “that machinery should be provided for deal- 
ing with alleged abuses of rights under the Copy- 
right Act.” The recommendation was that the whole 
subject “be referred to the Department of the Sec- 
retary of State for further study and for such 
amendments, if any, to the Copyright Act as the 
circumstances may warrant.” 

The problem is certainly a difficult one, though 
we fail to see any reason why it should be more 
difficult in Canada than in other countries which 
are equally members of the Copyright Union. Copy- 
right is a species of property right which most 
civilized countries are bound my mutual agreement 
to respect. This is an era in which there is a very 
general tendency to restrict and scale down property 
rights of all kinds, and there is probably no reason 
why copyright should be an exception. But we do 
not like the idea of Canada being constantly a 
leader in the process and never waiting to see what 
other countries are doing. It is hardly possible 
that the situation can be so much more urgent here 
than anywhere else, as the demands of our petition- 
ers for legislation would suggest. 
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A TARIFF FIGHT 


HE Mentreal Gazette has wasted no time in dis- 

covering that all that is left on which the Liberal 
and Conservative parties can agree to differ is the 
tariff. Some of us would greatly like to see them 
stop differing on that subject as on almost everything 
else, and thus permit the tariff to become something 
which would not have to be radically altered every 
time the country gets tired of one Government and 
puts in another. But not so the Gazette. The Mont- 





ths, 1 am assured ,1s the proper military procedure. 
in matters of this kind — AHORE-BEL/SHA 





CHARLES I TRIES TO PUT IT ACROSS THE COMMONS (NEW VERSION). 


real paper thinks that the tariff would be a splendid 
thing for the Conservatives to get back in on, for it 
is quite sure that the Liberals are going to reduce it 
and that “Tariff reduction means industrial unem- 
ployment, which in turn means widespread privation 
and misery, or heavy annual outlays of public money 
for relief purposes.” This makes the tariff problem 
comparatively simple; once a tariff has been estab- 
lished at any given level, it may be raised from that 
level, but it must never be reduced, for “Tariff re- 
duction means, etc.” Furthermore, the Gazette 
thinks, when the Liberals do reduce the tariff it will 
be by a trade agreement with the United States, and 
any further step of that kind would give the Con- 
servative party a chance to repeat its achievement of 
1911. The fact that the arrangement will be a tri- 
lateral one, and intended largely for both the com- 
mercial and diplomatie benefit of Great Britain, does 
not worry the Gazette at all. 

What does worry the Gazette is the fact that our 
commodity imports have been going up much faster 
than our commodity exports in the last year. It is 
true that our-exports other than gold for the fiscal 
year ended March 31 last were actually an infinites- 
imal fraction less than those for the year preceding, 
while our imports showed an increase of 127 million 
dollars. But in the last fiscal period we were spend- 
ing the proceeds of the crop exports of the preceding 
year, which were 245 millions (for wheat and flour). 
In the fiscal period just ended our wheat and flour 
exports fell to 139 millions, a decline in this one item 
of 106 million dollars. It will not be necessary to 
increase the tariff, in order to bring about an off- 
setting reduction of cur imports during the current 
fiscal year; we shall reduce them by the very simple 
method of not having the money to pay for them. It 
would indeed be a most distressing situation if we 
had to readjust our tariff every year to offset the 
fluctuations in the volume or price of our chief staple 
exports. 


TARIFF TINKERING UNSOUND 


OREOVER a considerable proportion of the net 

gold export in each year (though it is difficult 
to tell exactly how much, because it is indistinguish- 
able from the movements on monetary account) must 
be regarded as a commodity export, possibly in the 
neighborhood of 100 millions. Even after the heavy 
decline of our wheat exports, we still had a favorable 
balance of 349 million dollars on merchandise and 
gold account, and with our invisible balance on tourist 
account we should have enough net foreign credit to 
pay off all our current foreign obligations and have 
100 million or so left over for retiring part of our 
capital foreign debt. The idea that every time there 
is a contraction in our wheat exports we have to rush 
to the tariff schedules and establish some prohibitive 
taxes on imports—which thereafter according to the 
Gazette’s doctrine can never be reduced without 
“industrial unemployment,” ‘widespread privation 
and misery,” and the rest of it—may be good propa- 
ganda, but it is very bad economics and equally bad 
international politics. 


“HARBOR TWINS.” Honorable Mention Photograph by E. L. Taylor, 1033-1st Avenue Norh-West, 


Calgary, Alta. Eastman came 
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RURAL NOTES 


BY PENELOPE WISE 


Y READERS will remember (they won’t, and it 

is a question whether I have any, but a cliché 
sentence makes an easy beginning )—my readers will 
remember, then, that some years ago I described a 
long and futile search for a little place in the country. 
I know there is nothing original in such a search. 
Everybody is looking for a little place in the country. 
Whether it arises from a desire to escape from the 
Spanish situation and the Chinese situation and the 
middle-European situation and the economic situa- 
tion, or from ourselves, or is a flare-up of the old 
pioneer fire in cur blood,— whatever it is, the high- 
ways are congested with searchers for a little place 
in the country. I wanted, I told you, an old house, 





AN OLD AIR: SCARLATTI 


‘TEP forth, ye figures of another day, 
Tread now a measure to this matchless air; 
Dance lightly, lightly, lords and ladies gay, 
And lure the peacock down the marble stair 
Or charm her pure reflection from the swan! 
The shadow on the sundial fades away, 
The rose leaf scatters on the dew-wet lawn, 
Jeauty and youth we would but cannot stay 
O doves and fountains and green, glossy vines, 
O single cloud in summer sky serene, 
O pinks and poppy buds and columbines, 
And butterflies afloat above this scene 
Ye all must vanish like the rose leaf’s scent, 
When this clear, sparkling jet of sound be spent! 
Grand Falls, Nfid. LENORE A. PRAT 


preferably of field-stone, overlooking Lake Ontario. 
There were to be fragrant shrubs outside my win- 
dows, and one room was to have dark brown wood- 
work and yellow walls. I was as explicit as that. 


I EADER (if any), I have found it. At long last I 

have found it. I do not easily believe in miracles, 
nor do you, but let me tell you about this one. For 
various reasons my search had narrowed itself to the 
district around the village of Fairfield (let us call it.) 
A friend of mine suggested to me that I see a friend 
of hers who had grown up in that region. That very 
day I went to see this lady. “Yes,” she said, “there is 
an old stone house where my grandmother lived, and 
we used to think it was a nice old house. But I don’t 
know whether it’s for sale or not.” 

Within two hours I found it and knew it for my 
own. There it was, field-stone and all, with Lake 
Ontario in sight from its front windows, and set in 
the midst of what I will maintain against all rival 
claims is the winscmest countryside in the world. 
There was even a room with dark brown woodwork, 
on which a paper-hanger was engaged at the very 
moment of my arrival in putting yellow wallpaper 
The rooms, for all their bareness, had a welcoming 
air. They looked, as a little boy put it when he visited 
me later, as if they were saying, “Come on it.” I 
think the friendliness of the generations of its 
gracious dwellers, of whom I was to hear later, still 
warmed its heart. I knew it, I say, for my own, some- 
what as Paolo must have felt when his eye fell upon 
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The Windsor is one of those rare hotels 





which absolutely fit into their surround- 


ings of stately grace and shady squares. 


Still the last word in modern furnishings 


constantly in the forefront of the 
continent's fine hotels while retaining 
an atmosphere which makes it just 
the right place to stop when visiting 


romantic Old Montreal. 
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Francesca, or Dante upon Beatrice. 


I insist that my 


passion was as inevitable as theirs. 


SPED across the fields to where the landlord lived 

No, the house was not for sale. But it could be 
rented. There were, however, rival applicants ahead 
of me, whose decision still pended. There is a ruth- 
lessness about such passions as mine (and Dante’s 
I would have resorted I am afraid to the lowest cun- 
ning, to violence even, to wrest the little house from 
my rivals. But I did not need to. Heaven and the 
landlord were kind. The house was mine. 

“Only rented,” you say, “and you call it yours?” 
The merest technicality. I live in it. Its garde: 
blooms for me, its trees grow for me, its birds sing 
for me, and I wish they did not think it necessary to 
start quite so early in the morning. 
mine in every real sense of the word. 

I think it was Jowett who coined that fine phrase, 
“the expulsive power of a new affection.”” It is amaz- 
ing how many things this new affection of mine has 
expelled. Overnight I ceased to be a buyer of clothes, 
of railroad and steamship tickets, of theatre and 
movie seats 


The house is 


I bought a cord of wood, a spade, 
rake, a hoe, a spudder, a trusty axe. Perhaps in my 
hands it should be called a distrusty axe, for my first 


ardent but inexpert use of it nearly cost me the sight 








of one eye. I bought a grate and screen for my 
hearth. I bought a half a ton of coal. It is salutary 
and educative to learn how many useful things you 
can buy for the price of a single luxury ool of a 
nat, for instance ! evening wray \ | 
Sweater, with the lbows wol “as 4 S goss 
meres,’ makes an excellent vening wrap t wear ul] 
the lane for a last glimpse f 1e sunset, or to look 
at the white flowers turned to ghost-flowers in the 
garden after dark This complete reversal 
lues is only one of the things that my old house has 


THE EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 
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* CVOUCHICHING"” goes from strength to strength, and 
C I fully expect to find the Canadian language en 
riched at some future date by the verb “to Couchich 

meaning to discuss Dominion-Provincial and interna 
tional relations in an atmosphere of general benevo 
lence and very mild religiosity The program for the 
fortnight August 6 to 19 has reached me, and seems to 


be most attractive. Dr. Hans Simons will again handle 
the International division, and Prof. George F. Curtis 
will run the Dominion-Provincial division aided by Prot 
Underhill, Prof. Lower, Mr. Deachman, M.P., Mr. Leon 
Mercier Gouin and others. But the excitement will be 
in the opening sittings of the first few days on ‘Con 
trasts and Cleavages.’’ The Institute proposes to in 
quire whether unity can be achieved in Canada as be 
tween French and English, Catholic and Protestant 
Farmer and Manufacturer, East, West and Centre, and 
between the holders on differing views on foreign policy 
and on education. Another very interesting set of 
sessions should be those on Labor and Unionization, at 
which there will be the most astounding gathering of 
professors, labor leaders of every faction, industrial 
managers, fair wage experts and Sir Francis Floud All 
this uncer the pine trees on the breezy shores of a sort 
of extension of Lake Simcoe. 


PARLIAMENTARIANS are developing a new tech 
| nique for dealing with the forty minute rule in the 
House of Commens, One of them, who shall be name 
less, but who thinks that the country needs a new kind 
of money and did not quite succeed in explaining it 
before the Sneaker intervened, has sent me a copy of the 
Hansard of the cay, together with a carbon copy of that 
portion of his speech which he was unable to deliver. 
It is rather sad to think that the whole economic destiny 


SANDWELL 





of Canada may have b irned asid yn s 

) S \ t Hi Sé ) Comm é 
learned what could easily have been commu! ted t 

n three more minutes 

N THE weekly task of writing the editorial matter for 
| a paper such as SATURDAY NIGHT it is occasionally 
ne ssary to speak itically ind even harshly, of t 

itterances of some oO ( t t ( ( in a 

newspapers rhes¢e itly ik hars 
of SarurpDAyY Niait a proceeding which w \ oO 
objection, on the well Known ple o n sts 
and publicity men that every knock is a boost But one 
of the Canadian daily newspapers seems to have adopted 
a technique of revenge which goes a little beyond the 
limits of ordinary journalistic amenity Whenever 
receives a particularly bad poem from a would-be con 
tributor, it apparently returns it with the advice that 
the contributor should send it to SarurRpAY Niet, which 
he of course invariably does It is no pleasure to an 
editor to return manuscripts, especially when they are 
not accompanied by stamps, and it may be that Sarurpay 
Nicut will have to stop speaking harshly of this par 
ticular contemporary 
\ ANY Canadians will have read with pleasure of the 
A recent election to the French Academy of that 


brilliant and loveable Frenchman, André Maurois M 
Maurois toured Canada a few years ago and made a 
very deep impression upon ali those who met him, as an 
almost perfect example of the most cultured and broad 
minded type of French literary man He will be here 
again during the coming winter, and will be heard in 
Toronto as one of the speakers in the ™ew Town Hall 
Series. 
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YOUR MONEY BACK! 


MARLIN on a razor blade means the finest money can buy 
—or your money back! It’s the Swedish steel, special hon- 
ing, super-keen sharpness, rigid inspection which give 
you more and smoother shaves. And remember, Marlin 
blades are backed by the makers of fine guns, since 1870. 
Try a package today at our risk! At your dealer or from 
NORMAN S. WRIGHT & CO., LTD., distributors, Toronto. 


12 "8% MARLIN BLADES 25¢ © 
















AUGUST 28 to 


International Sample Fair; 
applied arts and _ crafts, 
chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals, fancy goods and nov- 
elties, glassware, ceramics, 
leather goods, lighting fix- 
tures, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, toys. 


SEPTEMBER 1 


Building Fair; hardware, 
plumbing supplies, insulat- 
ing materials, tools and 
machinery, instruments, air- 
raid protection, community 


developments. 


60°, REDUCTION ON GERMAN RAILWAYS 


For full particulars please apply to 


LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR: TORONTO 


9 WELLINGTON ST. E., AD. 1970, or offices in Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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THE MANOIR 
RICHELIEU 





News from the [Sth -) 


@ You will like the new escalator up to the 18th tee. 
And the smart new Golf Club House is going to be a 
od home for tall stories and low scores. In fact, the 

entire Manoir Richelieu has always been a good home 

for charming people who instinctively know the right 
sort of atmosphere. Why not come along again this 


year? Rooms with bath from $8, American Plan. 





Write John O. Eva ger, Murray Bay, Quebec, or 


enquire of any travel agent or Canada Steamship Lines 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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GOVERNMENTS OUT-SAT 


THE single unemployed, who were 

so dramatically ejected from the 
Vancouver Post Office and the Van- 
couver Art Gallery recently and who 
were discussed at such length in the 
House of Commons, seem to have 
won their battle after all. Readers 
of the daily press in Eastern Can- 
ada, which gave so much space to 
details of the ‘“‘sit-down"’ in the Art 
Jallery and the Post Office and the 
eventual ejection, may be unaware 
that any sane and apparently satis- 
factory disposition of British Colum- 
bia’s single jobless problem has been 
made, but British Columbia papers 
report the conclusion of the national 
and provincial problem in detail. 

The single unemployed, it will be 
remembered, announced at the be- 
ginning of their occupation of the 
Post Office and the Art Gallery that 
they were sitting down in these 
buildings for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the fact that they were 
asking for work and wages. Follow- 
ing their ejection by the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police and the Van- 
couver city police, about 800 of the 
men made their way to Victoria, an- 
nouncing that they were sitting on 
Premier Pattullo’s doorstep until 
something was done for them. Mem- 
bers of the British Columbia Govern- 
ment warned them that their journey 
to Victoria would do them no good. 
The men seem to have replied that 
they would continue to sit; that they 
would attempt the exceedingly diffi- 
cult feat of out-sitting the provincial 
and federal Governments. 

At the end of two weeks the fed- 
eral and provincial Governments 
offered them a rather well thought 
out plan whereby the entire problem 
might be disposed of. The 800 men 
in Vietoria voted to accept the plan 
and end their sit-down. The plan 
called for registration of all single 
unemployed, with classification into 
British Columbia residents and 
transients. The provincial Govern- 
ment undertook to provide relief or 
relief work for single unemployed 
British Columbians to the amount of 
$6.40 each every ten days; if public 
relief work is available the money is 
to be earned; if no such work is 
available the $6.40 is to be paid just 
the same providing the unemployed 
man presents his card in a different 
city every ten days as an indication 
that he is ‘rustling’ for work. For 
those who are classified as transients 
curing the registration the federal 
Government promises transportation 
back to their homes if they go before 
August 15; meanwhile they are to 
get standard relief of 43 cents a day 
each. The transient problem is thus 
solved only temporarily unless all the 
transients have homes; many of 
them say they have not. However, 
approximately 1,000 of the men 
affected by the plan are said to be 
British Columbia residents, and they 
at least will now have work and an 
income—or at least an income. 


DOMINION 


Agriculture: Early estimates 
placed Canadian wheat crop at. ap- 
proximately 360,000,000 bushels. 
Wheat Advisory Committee, meeting 
in London, recommended to its six- 
teen constituent Governments that 
action be taken to prevent disastrous 
prices in view of prospect of an enor- 
mous world wheat harvest. The re- 
tirement of Dr. George Hilton, veter- 
inary director-general of the federal 
Department of Agriculture, was an- 
nounced. Bureau of Statist:cs re- 
ported Canadian production of 
creamery butter was 40,800,000 
pounds in June; cheese production 
in June was 22,000,000 pounds. 

.Empire Defence: Sir Kingsley 
Wood, British Secretary of State for 
Air, announced that a new commis- 
sion, which will inelude the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Royal Air 
Force and Frederick Handley-Page, 
will visit Canada to negotiate for the 
manufacture of large bombing planes 
in this country; it is also believed 
the commission will arrange for 
Royal Air Force recruiting or train- 
ing through the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Defence. 


Justice for Ontario. 





Governor-General: Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King announced that Lord 
Tweedsmuir will remain in Great 
Britain until mid-September instead 
of returning to Canada in August as 
originally planned; His Excellency’s 
proposed tour of Western Canada is 
postponed until spring. 

Home Loans: Tie Finance De- 
partment reported that loans under 
the Home Improvement Plan now 
total more than $12,000,000. 

Prison Reform: Acting Minister 
of Justice Cardin announced the 
passing of an Order-in-Council abol- 
ishing the position of Superintendent 
of Penitentiaries (held by General 
Ormond), the order to take effect in 
amonth. A special train transferred 
130 convicts from Kingston peniten- 
tiary to the penitentiaries at Stoney 
Mountain and Prince Albert. 

Postoffice: New air mail services 
between Peace River and Fort Ver- 
million and between Fort Nelson, 
B.C., and Fort Liard, N.W.T., were 
announced by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. 

Radio: Approval was given by the 
Cabinet for the erection by the CBC 
of a 50,000 watt radio broadcasting 
station in the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan. 

Relief: Hon. Norman Rogers, 
Minister of Labor, announced that 
the number of fully employable per- 
sons, exclusive of farmers, receiving 
relief in Canada in May was 154,000, 
a decrease of 28 per cent. from May, 
1937; 85,000 farmers received agri- 
cultural aid for subsistence during 
the month, an increase of 27 per 
cent. over May, 1937. 

Thanksgiving Day: A _ proclama- 
mation fixing Thanksgiving Day for 
October 10 was published in the 
Canada Gazette. 

Youth Training: Hon. Norman 
Rogers announced that agreements 
for further youth training projects 
have been concluded between the 
federal Government and every pro- 
vincial Government. 

Trade: Bureau of Statistics re- 
ported that Canada’s domestic ex- 
ports during June amounted to $66,- 
662,000, as compared with $113,- 
918,000 in June, 1937. 

Tariff Board: The investigation 
into the Canadian radio receiving set 
industry conducted by the Tariff 
Board was adjourned after three 
days of public sittings; public hear- 
ings are expected to be resumed in 
the autumn. 





ALBERTA 


Employment: Hon. Dr. W. W. 
Cross, Minister of Health and Relief. 
issued warning that no imported 
help for the harvest is wanted in Al- 
berta, there being plenty of unem- 
ployed men in the Province to fill all 
available jobs. 

Licensing: Hon. E. C. Manning, 
Provincial Secretary, announced that 
legal action will be taken within 
thirty days against companies and 
representatives of companies carry- 
ing on business in Alberta without 
being registered under the provincial 
Companies Act or licensed under the 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act. 

Privy Council Appeal: The judi- 
cial committee of the Privy Council 
dismissed the appeal of the Attorney- 
General of Alberta from the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada declaring ultra vires the Alberta 
legislation to tax chartered banks. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Contracts: Opening tenders for 
the Pacific Highway project, sub- 
mitted under the provincial Govern- 
ment’s new policy of ‘“‘invited’’ rather 
than open tendering, Hon. F. M. Mac- 
Pherson, Minister of Public Works, 
found an uninvited tender from Coast 
Quarries Ltd. offering to do the work 
for three per cent. less than the low- 
est invited tender. 

Finances: Hon. John Hart, Pro- 
vincial Treasurer, announced that 
3ritish Columbia is in a better cur 
rent position than it has been since 
1929 and has recently paid off a 
$2,000,000 loan out of revenue. 


HON. HUGH E. ROSE, Chief Justice and President of the High Court of 

This portrait, painted by Sir Wyly Grier, P.R.C.A., 

D.C.L., is a recent addition to the collection of portraits in Osgoode Hall, 
Toronto, 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Cabinet: Premier A. A. Dysart re- 
signed the Cabinet post of Minister 
of Public Works, it was announced, 
and has added to his duties the Chair- 
manship of the New Brunswick Elec- 
tric Power Commission; Hon. W. 8S. 
Anderson, former Chairman of the 
Power Commission, was sworn in as 
Minister of Public Works; Dr. P. H. 
Laporte, M.L.A. for Madawaska, was 
appointed Minister of Health and 
Labor to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts; 
E. J. Henneberry, member for Saint 
John, was appointed President of 
the Executive Council, 


ONTARIO 


Education: Hon. P. M. Dewan, 
Minister of Agriculture, announced 
that a course on the co-operative 
movement will be added to the curri- 
culum of the Ontario Agricultural 
College. 

Highways: Hon. T. B. McQuesten, 
Minister of Highways, announced 
that an air survey will be made im- 
mediately to lay out a new route for 
the Ferguson Highway between Mar- 
tin River and Temagami. 

Relief: Hon. Erie Cross, Minister 
of Welfare, announced that moneys 
earned by Ontario relief recipients by 
attending militia training camps will 
not be deducted from their relief 
allowances. 


QUEBEC 


Appointment: Jean Bruchesi, Pro- 
vincial Under-Secretary, announced 
the appointment of E. D. Piedalue, 
assistant secretary in the Education 
Department, as Director of Studies 
for Quebec Province Primary 
Schools. 

Labor: Two men, including the 
managing director of the company, 
were injured when a mob of strikers 
stormed the offices of a textile com- 
pany at St. Gregoire de Montmorency 
while strike settlement negotiations 
were in progress. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Transients: Twenty-six single un- 
emp!oyed transients were arrested in 
Regina for soliciting money on the 
streets and were given suspended 
sentences. Provincial authorities an- 
nounced that they would give transi- 
ents from other Provinces transporta- 
tion to their homes. 


OBITUARY 


Bull, Frank Wesley, Brantford, 
Ont., musician, author, inventor of 
part of modern piano action, former 
executive of Williams Piano Co. 
Bunting, Robert F., Calabogie, Ont., 
president Blackdonald Graphite Min- 
ing Co. (72). Burns, Charles, To- 
ronto, Ontario civil servant, member 
of staff of Crown Lands Department 
(70). Coon, Marian Grace, Peter- 
borough, Ont., missionary, educa- 
tionist, former principal of schools in 
Kaiting and Chungking, West China 
(46). Croysdill, Sidney, Montreal, 
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“ARCHIBALD THE ARCTIC.” Rt. 

Rev. Archibald Lang Fleming, 

F.R.G.S., D.D., Anglican Bishop of 

the Arctic, and internationally famous 

for his use of the airplane in visiting 
his diocese. 

Photo by Violet Keene, Eaton’s-College St. 


chartered accountant (70). Donnell, 
Miss C. A., Kingston, assistant 
matron Ste. Anne’s Hospital, twice 
decorated world war nursing sister. 
Gilmour, John Lonsdale, Montreal, 
chairman of board of surgical dress- 
ing manufacturers Johnson & John- 
son, founder Gilmour Bros. & Co. 
(82). Harris, Colin, Vancouver, ad- 
vertising executive, manager Van- 
ecouver branch Cockfield Brown & 
Co., former advertising manager 
Henry Birks & Sons, Montreal (56). 
Henderson, Dr. Gordon S., (K.C.), 
Ottawa, lawyer, widely known Lib- 
eral politician (72). Hickson, Lady, 
Montreal, widow of Sir Joseph Hick- 
son (94). Howden, J. H., (K.C.), 
Neepawa, Man., Provincial Secretary 
in the Roblin Conservative Govern- 
ment of Manitoba in 1907 and 
Attorney-General from 1911 to 1915 
(77). Levy, Dr. John, New York, 
noted Montreal born and educated 
psychiatrist, associate clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Columbia Uni 
versity (41). McDonald, Rev. M. J., 
Napanee, Ont., oldest priest in 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of King- 
ston (85). McLean, Miss Hannah, 
Burnaby, B.C., business educationist, 
head of McLean’s Commercial School 
(62). Miner, George Howard, Win- 
nipeg, former executive of Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Co., the Inland 
Mortgage Corp. and the British Cana 
dian Trust and Guarantee Co. (65) 
Motz, Mrs. Elizabeth, Napkina, Man., 
one of oldest residents of Western 
Canada (105). Mountfield, H. R., 
Edmonton, first Edmonton city 
auditor (71). Pennetather, Edgar 
T. B., Ottawa, director and general 
manager Capital Trust Corp., director 
various other mortgage and trust 
companies (66). Rideout, Andrew 
William, Montreal, manager Mont- 
real Clearing House, former manager 
securities department of head office 
of Canadian Bank of Commerce (73). 
Ritchie, Reginald Lee, Saint John, 
N.B., former manager of Montreal 
main branch of Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, former chairman Montreal 
Clearing House (58). 


AN OPPRESSED INDUSTRY 


The “Journal” of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada was re- 
juvenated a year or two ago. Since 
that time it has been one of the most 
rejuvenated periodicals in the Domin- 
ion of Canada. One of the chief con- 
tributors to its rejuvenation has been 
an individual known as the Foreign 
Correspondent, who has written from 
places as remote and as different as 
Bali and Hollywood. But the Foreign 
Correspondent has come home, and 
threatens not to write any more. The 
Editor of the “Journal” thinks that 
he can be induced to write more if 
enough of its readers express a de- 
sire that he should do so. It has 
occurred to us that the opinions of 
even non-readers of the ‘Journal’ 
mighi be of some weight; and we are 
therefore reprinting the Foreign Cor- 
respondent's observations on his re- 
turn to his home town in Canada 
observations which seem to us to be 
pertinent beyond words. We hasten 
to add that we have no idea who the 
Fr’. C. is or where he lives, and that 
nobody is supposed to know except 
the Editor of the “Journal.” 


WE FIND our town unchanged. 
Assessments are still being upped 
to prevent the tax rate reaching 40 
mills, while to three out of four of 
the municipal electors of our town 
this is a matter of complete indif- 
ference because they pay nothing 
towards its upkeep. In twelve to 
fifteen blocks it is still dangerous 
to sleep on the ground floor because 
of the rats, while by day the children 
from these blocks learn beauty cul- 
ture, free, in the marble halls sup- 
plied them by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The same useless tall buildings 
huddle together down town surround- 
ed by cindered parking lots. The 
same old houses back on the tall 
buildings, with their ground floors 
converted to shops, while the un- 
washed windows of their upper floors 
testify to the chaotic condition of 
values. The same snarling mass of 
traffic each evening ravages our 
streets, while for the sixteenth con- 
secutive year councillors and al!der- 
men wrangle where to run roads 


Wwe FIND our office unchanged. 

It still has no work. It is where 
it was on a short street between the 
two principal streets of our town, 
within three blocks of the main de- 
partmental store. Opposite is still 
the press of a Fascist newspaper. 
Down the street is still the derelict 
church which is used as a meeting 
house for Communists. We and the 
rats still surprise each other in the 
filing cabinet. Strange women still 
make it exciting to approach our 
office after dark. The street is still 
littered with bottles every Sunday 
morning, evidences of a few fleeting 
hours when the sorrows of poverty 
were forgotten. 


WE FIND our home unchanged. 

We live in a what goes for coun 
try in the neighborhood of a Cana- 
dian town. It is a farm. That is, 
it is a tract of land which, becaus¢ 
of indiscriminate subdivision, is use 
less for anything. Someone is paid 
to grow tomatoes on it so that it may 
be assessed as a farm and keep the 
taxes per annum down to $41 per 
acre. No field crop can be grown 
because of the noxious weeds that 
blow in from choice building land 
It is, of course, impossible to sell it 
because nobody is fool enough to buy 
it. We can stand in front of our housé 
and with a rifle shoot north, soutl 
east and west and be arrested and 
fined by four different taxing au 
thorities. On our east and west are 
incorporated villages. The larger on¢ 
on the west has an area about hal! 
the size of medieval Paris and 
population of 2,000. Both villages 
have rusty hydrants peeping throug! 
the hay to guard lots that have been 
foreclosed on roads that now exis! 
only on blueprints. 


WE FIND the building industry) 
unchanged. 

Perhaps it has changed-a little, for 
it has now sunk below theélevel of 
the beauty industry. Moré mone) 
passes through the manicured hand: 
of beauty saloon-keepers and cosmeti« 
salesiadies than through those ot 
building contractors. Canada’s great 
est industry is still government. It 
is as great as agriculture, mining and 
forestry combined, with its 27,00' 
units employing one-seventh of the 
population with one-fifth of the 
country’s income. What little work 
the building industry has is supplied 
by government. It also tinkers spas 
modically with loan rates and ini 
tiates competitions that only benefit 
Mr. Williams of British Columbia. 

Now it is not pleasant to return 
to all this, to a city that is a mock 
ery of community life, to a country 
side devastated by ineptitude, and t 
a livelihood wiped out by oppression 

It is a real oppression which all 
in the building industry suffer. The 
Jews of Vienna are scarcely more 
oppressed than the carpenters, the 
steamfitters and the architects ol 
our town deprived of their living by 
the sacred majority who, from mis 
placed spite, tax buildings and real 
property from 50% to 100% more 
than anything else. 

Architects must face the fact that 
anyone who invested in building or 
property in the last decade was finan 
cially dim-witted. If we were honest 
we would say to every private client 
“It is very foolish of you to build 
unless a special type of building is 
essential to your business or else 
your particular requirements of do 
mestic comfort outweigh all financial 
considerations.” 
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HANDS 
FIREWORKS 
” PALS! 


JOLLY 
CELEBRATIONS 
& HAND’S 
FIREWORKS 


Special Firework 
Collections 
for Celebrations 


$5.00 TO $500. 
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FIREWORKS CO., LTD. 


2401 Bloor St. W., ar) 
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STOPS TRAVEL NAUSE 
ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 
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QUEBEC 


‘fl af 


@ This summer for the first time 
since the Cartier Quadracenten- 
ary you can sail from Quebec 
to Europe via England on the 
beautiful French Liner Cham- 


plain. @ Your voyage on the 
S.S. Champlain will be a glorious 
adventure in luxurious travel at 
no extra cost. @ Have your Travel 
Agent make immediate reserva- 
tions for this special sailing. 


WINNIPEG 
HALIFAX 


TORONTO 


VANCOUVER MOPESREAL 











Occupational Therapy 
‘ interesting things to 
Jo, and kindly, relaxing care, 
with freedom from all worry 


diet, electrotherapy, hy- 
drotherapy, beautiful well- 
buildings and 


ppointed 
grounds—these, under spe- 
cialized medical supervision 
are offered by Homewood in 
restoring patients suffering 
from nervous and mental 
strain to normal health. 


Rates moderate. 
Address Harvey Clare, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent, 


Homewood Sanitarium 
ram 


Ontario 


Guelph 





—RENT AN— 
OUTBOARD 


It’s great fun at the lakes with 
a Johnston Outboard — Out-of- 
the-way good fishing spots are 
made available. Shore picnics 
to delightful secluded spots be- 


come a pleasurable adventure. 
Why do without one—when— 
new, easily handled, reliable 


Johnstons—singles or twins— 
can be rented at only $8.00 for 
an entire week, $15.00 for two 
weeks or a whole month for 
$25.00 at 


The Currey Bulmer Outboard 
Rental Company __ 
BATHURST AND EGLINTON STREETS 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
. Phone HUdson 4655 





OUR FOREIGN POLICIES 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


“(IANADA Today: National Inter- 
_ ests and National Policy’ (Ox- 
ford Press, Toronto, cloth $1.25, 


paper 75c) is not only an important 
book; it is also a document prepared 
for use as the principal basis for the 
discussion of Canada’s policy and 
attitude at the second British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference 
at Sydney, Australia, next Septem- 
ber. (The first Conference was in 
Toronto in 1933.) It is issued under 
the auspices of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 

Mr. F. R. Scott is one of the most 
brilliant minds in Canada. He is a 
great legal expert, Professor of Civil 
Law in McGill University. He is a 
great Socialist. He is a_ great 
humanitarian. He is a great de- 
fender of liberty. He is an influen- 
tial teacher. He is an accomplished 
poet. For all that, we are not sure 
that he is the man whom we should 
have picked to represent in his own 
proper person the views and feelings 
of the average Canadian on Canada’s 
national interests and national 
policy. Not that he has not done a 
very fine analytical job, but it seems 
to have been done in a rather rarefied 
air, at a considerable height above 
the turmoils and passions of our ordi- 
nary life; it sounds, but for the gen- 
eral accuracy of its detailed obser- 
vations, rather like a foreigner siz- 
ing us up than a Canadian giving us 
expression. Perhaps however an 
aeroplane is the best way to get a 
survey. 


AS A lawyer, Mr. Scott is disturbed 
““by the ambiguity which _ still 
clings to one vitally important side 
of our Commonwealth relationship. 
Can Canada be at peace when Great 
Britain is at war? He wants a 
declaration on that point, preferably 
at a time when there is no war and 
therefore no excitement about it. He 
thinks, probably rightly, that it 
would be politically impossible for a 
Canadian government to give adher- 
ence to any declaration on that ques- 
tion except the affirmative one: ‘Yes, 
Canada can be at peace when Britain 
is at war.”’ It does not disturb him 
at all that a necessary corollary is 
the further declaration: ‘Yes, Bri- 
tain can be at peace when Canada is 
at war,’’ because he holds that it is 
impossible for Canada to get into a 
war on her own account for any 
reason whatever. 


TOW Canada might get into war by 
attacking somebody else, or by 
defending herself when somebody 
attacked her. Mr. Seott is probably 
justified in assuming that Canada 
will never attack anybody. But he 
states very positively that nobody 
will attack Canada; and he gives 
reasons—‘‘the present international 
situation and the natural advantages 
derived from geography.’’ He goes 
into detail concerning both; the 
detail does not sound so reassuring 
as his confidence would lead us to 
expect. Take geography first. He 
says, rightly, that we should always 
receive some warning of an enemy 
coming against the Maritime ports; 
but even so, if it were a _ strong 
enemy, we might have some trouble 
in defending them. ‘‘An (enemy) 
army in control of these, however, is 
still separated from Montreal by 800 
miles of barren country.’’ That may 
be mildly consoling to Montreal, 
where Mr. Scott lives, but seems a 
bit cold-blooded towards Halifax and 
St. John. As for ‘‘the present inter- 


a 


national situation,’’ it amounts to 
little more (in the way of reassur- 


ance) than the fact that Germany is 
too busy elsewhere; she ‘‘must estab- 
lish an hegemony in Euorpe before 
she can safely begin any trans- 
Atlantic adventures. Hence Russia 
and France are part of Canada’s de- 
fence.”’ Well, are they? The en- 
thusiasm with which Russia and 
France would rush to the defence of 
Canada if Great Britain were not de- 
fending her first and they were not 
both interested and obligated as 
allies of Great Britain is easy to 
imagine; it is about the same as that 
with which they would rush to the 
defence of Patagonia or Liberia. And 
if we are not obligated to go to war 
when Great Britain is attacked, then 
Great Britain is not obligated to go 
to war when we are attacked. 

Mr. Scott notes that ‘‘Not even 
‘Mein Kampf’ suggests Canada as a 
part of greater Germany.” Regret- 
fully we have to that the 


suggest 


~ reason is not that Herr Hitler would 


not like it. It is that he was then, 
and still is, anxious not to incur the 
hostility of the Americans, and per- 
fectly aware (as we all are) that if 
Canada were not a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth she would in- 
stantly become a_ protectorate, if 
nothing more, of the United States. 


HEADS BOARD. Rev. Dr. Bruce 
MacDonald who has just been ap- 
pointed chairman of the board of goy- 
ernors of St. Andrew’s College, Aurora. 
Dr. MacDonald, who was former head- 
master of St. Andrew’s, succeeds Sir 
Joseph Flavelle as chairman of the 
board. 


SATURDA 


NOR is Mr. Seott quite fair to those 
~‘ who hold that the continued unity 
and security of the British Common- 
wealth are matters of primary in- 
terest to Canada. He correctly states 
that “To them the preservation of 
the Commonwealth is a fundamental 
article of faith.’’ But he goes on to 
say that now that the security of the 
Commonwealth is threatened, ‘‘they 
urge Canada to rally to the support 
of the ‘mother country’.”” Only the 
woolliest-minded of them do any- 
thing of the kind; what they do urge 
is that Canada should take her share 
in the defence of the Commonwealth. 
If there were no Commonwealth, or 
if the Commonwealth had (as Mr. 
Scott expects it eventually will have) 
no unity in matters of war and peace, 
they wouid still urge that it would be 
in Canada’s interest to have a pretty 
close alliance with Great Britain and 
any other of the once British nations 
who would come into it. And they 
would not be in the least surprised 
if it were found that, in negotiating 
such an alliance as between two 
sovereign and separate states, Great 
Britain was expecting a little more in 
the way of “commitments” and 
preparations than she now exacts 
from her ‘‘freely associated” sisters 
in the Commonwealth. 


THE theory that Canada is defend- 

ed by geography, France and 
Russia does not convince us. It is a 
pleasant theory, because we ¢do not 
have to pay anything for such de- 
fence; but it isn’t true. If we are 
not defended by our membership in 
the Commonwealth—if the Common- 
wealth implies no mutual alliance for 
defence, and if in the absence of an 
implied alliance we do not make an 
explicit one (which might after all 
be the frankest and wisest thing to 
do anyhow)—then our only real de- 
fence is the United States. For that 
defence we shall have ultimately to 
pay a political and economic price; 
and those who advocate giving up 
our other defences ought to discuss 
that price. Mr. Scott doesn’t. 


Y NIGHT 


But his survey of the varying 
attitudes and opinions of different 
classes of Canadians on the topic of 
our foreign relations is excellent. 


COMING EVENTS 


BENIAMINO GIGLI, the great 


tenor, who is returning to Amer- 
ica next fall and is scheduled to 
appear in Massey Hall on November 


28th on the Celebrity Concert Series, 
opened the London season at the 
Covent Garden on June Ist. in 
“Rigoletto.” It is of interest to all 
Gigli fans to read what the critic in 
the “London Stage,” had to say about 
Gigli’s return: 


“The chief centre of interest in 
this excellent production was natur- 
ally Beniamino Gigli, who has not 


sung at Covent Garden since 1931. It 


is always a rich experience to hear 
Gigii’s warm tenor tones. Gigli is 
complete master of his voice, and 


can do with it exactly what he wills. 
One is never certain which is the 
more astonishing, his exquisite high 


soft notes or the strong tones of his 
lower register. His voice is rieh in 


expressive light and shade touches, 


and never produces that monotonous 
effect which is often characteristic 
of an experienced tenor. That the 


audience appreciated his vocal powers 
was illustrated during the evening 
by frequent rounds of applause, and 
the famous ‘La Donna e mobile’ had 
to be repeated. Gigli acted well, too, 
as the Duke of Mantua.” 

Gigli will arrive in the United 
States in early October, and his first 
engagement will be in Detroit, where 
he sings on the Ford Hour over the 
international network of the Colum- 
tia Broadcasting System. Thereafter 
he will proceed immediately to San 


: . . THE RIGHT HONORABLE RICHARD BEDFORD BENNETT, P.C., LL.B. 
Francisco, where he opens the San aye : . . an” c 
Francisco Opera Season in “Andrea K.C. The portrait by Kenneth Forbes, R.C.A., O.S.A., which was recently 


Chenier.” Gigli’s crowded season in- presented to the retiring leader by the Conservative Party. 


cludes seven performances with this 

company, five in San Francisco and recitals in Portland, Seattle, Van- leans, Chicago, Havana, Pittsbur 
two in Los Angeles, two appearances couver, Spokane, San Francisco, Den- Hartford, Washington, Boston, 
with the Chicago Opera Company and yer, Minneapolis, Dallas, New Or- ronto and Montreal. 
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When casing blows out... 


A. 


Lifeguard retains sufficient 
air for safe, sure stops 






Goodyear LifeGuards 
protect you from 
blowout accidents 


@ Goodyear LifeGuards fit any make of tire and operate 
with full efficiency. And, the older the casing the more it 
needs the sure protection of LifeGuards. Actually LifeGuards 
are an economy feature . .. because, as LifeGuards make 
every mile safe against blowout accidents, many wise motor- 
ists find they can get much greater tire mileage after replacing 
their conventional tubes with LifeGuards. They get the very 
last mile from their tires with safety. Why not have the pro- 
tection of LifeGuards? See a Goodyear dealer today . . . only 
Goodyear dealers sell LifeGuards. 


HOW LIFEGUARDS 
WORK 


Study the simple diagram 
to the left. The LifeGuard 
is a 2-ply fabric inner tire 
inside a heavy tube... 
both inflated through the 
same valve. Should a blow- 
out occur, the inner tire 
(the LifeGuard) holds suf- 
ficient air to support the 
car until it can be brought 


to a safe stop. No lurch... 
no swerve .. . no danger. 


Specify Goodyears on your new car... order LifeGuards too! 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


BY HAROLD F. 


RALPH CONNOR’S MEMOIRS 


‘Postscript to Adventure: The Auto- 
biography of ‘Ralph Connor,’ by 
Charles W. Gordon. Toronto, Ox- 
ford. $3.00. 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


\ THEN Rev. Charles W. Gordon, of 

Winnipeg, died late last autumn, 
he in all probability left behind him 
more friends and acquaintances in 
his own and other countries than any 
Canadian of his time. Fortunately 
during the last year of his life he had 
labored assiduously at his own Auto- 
biography, and completed it shortly 
before his death. An introduction by 
his son, Dr. J. King Gordon of Van- 
couver, tells of the circumstances 
under which this book was written, 
and the reader will be struck by the 
youth and vigor of the narrative 
style. The hand of old age is never 
suggested though written by Rey. Dr 
Gordon in his 77th year. 


“Ralph Connor,’ (a pen-name 


adopted by the merest chance) was 
in early middle age the most suc- 
cessful of all Canadian novelists, past 
or present. His tales, “The Man 
from Glengarry,’”’ “Black Rock,” 
“The Sky Pilot’ and “Glengarry 
School Days’’ sold so well in all 
English-speaking countries 30 years 
ago that at the age of 50 they had 


won a large fortune for himself, and 
had also laid the foundations of the 
career of a great publisher, also a 
Canadian, George H. Doran. In Mr. 
Doran’s fascinating book, ‘‘Chron- 
icles of Barrabas,’’ the publisher 
gives due recognition of this fact, and 
he also tells the tragic story of how 
Dr. Gordon, on returning to private 
life after superb sacrifices in con- 
nection with the war, found himself 
penniless. In ‘Postscript to Ad- 
venture’ the unselfish victim of de- 
votion to causes greater than his own 
affairs, makes but one cryptic allu- 
sion to this catastrophe Events that 











would (as described by Doran) have 
embittered the average man, left no 
shadow upon Gordon's lofty spirit 


The tremendous success 


literary 


which he enjoyed during the first 
decade of this century, was appar- 





ently for him but an incident in a 
career crowded with many other in 
terests and duties: and he touches on 
1is successes as a novelist very 
yriefly 
Quite unconsciously he reveals in 
nis iges the courage of his soul, the 
dynamie energy of his nature, and 
e spiritual elevation which charac- 
erized his attitude toward life 
Nevertheless it is clear that Dr. Gor- 
don was obviously a very human 
erson, a true Highlander who dearly 
and given to impulsive 
i itterance when express 
i tions and fleeting preju- 
ld of the manse, his boy- 





pent in typical Scottish 
settlements like Glengarry, and 


when he 





a devoted 


ind 





his first 


( was missionary propaganda 
vhich happened to take the fancy of 
nillions o readers not directly in- 





id at heart 


causes Nhe 








K at St Stephens Church, 
Win with the prestige of a 
mo quent preacher and organ 
zel and Canada’s most famous 

V st, h yecame a valiant berserk 
g the cause of social reform 
ind was the terror of political oppon- 

¥ W I I war broke out he 


ving the 43rd 
which he 
unit 


lief chaplain of the 


nstrumental in ha 


nders of 





nt overseasS aS a 





es, but labored with his 


ment in the front ne 


iin trenches 


omme he saw fils regiment, 


hundred of whom had 





own chureh 
i Regina ench 
nye o> eben 
> f 
1 mal 
( “ 
) i 
Lhat n 
mode n é adth ane 
nobi } 
HONESTY OF PURPOSE 
Pale of New Zealande! KS 
by ¢ R Alle Londor 
Britis! Authors Press. $2 
BY MORLEY CALLAGHAN 
T IS hard to say muct nore about 
these stories than Hugh Walpole 
says in his brief introductior What 
can you say when stories are ffered 
is not having much artistic merit 
but as being true to a particula 
country, when you don’t know the 
country? rhe surprise of «¢ I 
would come if you read the stories 
and found that the claims made fo1 
them had been far too modest. Un- 
fortunately, the ¢laims made are.just 
about rent - ™ 
But from a Canadian point of view 


this colleetion.of New Zealand stories 


has a special interest. It can hardly 
be said that the short story flourishes 
in Canada, and there are many reas- 
ons, most of them well known, so one 


has considerable curiosity to see if 
the New Zealanders are doing any 
better. Are they still writing colon- 


ial literature, or have they got some- 
thing of their own? The fine things 
to be said about most of these stories 
is that the authors of them are ob- 
viously seeing the people against the 
background of their own country. 
But once that has been said then othe 
questions arise: what are they doing 
with the language? there seem 
to be any kind of a native sensibility 
of imagination? 


Does 


The one outstanding quality I 
could find in the collection was a 
kind of honesty of purpose. Again 
and again the stories might fail, 


there might be little or no sensibility 


or distinction in writing but rarely 
Was there a story where the author 


was being cheap, or where he seemed 
to have taken a course in commercial 
story writing. For example, “Uncle 
Joseph,” by Hector Bolitho, is 
simply the story of a New Zealand 
Christmas, very much out of season 
from our point of view, and how the 
boy in the story carried it with him 
in later years in London, Paris or 
wherever he went. The story, slight 
and all as it is has a true emotion 
and is simply told. 

The most moving story in the book 
is “The Slave’s Reward,” by Will 
Lawson. It seems to remain like a 
legend of the country. Maybe it is. 
It is the story of a Maori maiden, a 
slave girl, who with the wife of a 
chief, and a baby, in order to escape 
from the marauding enemy, tries to 
swim some twenty miles to the 
homeland of the slave girl. 

Again and again the Maori 
in these stories: maybe they 
in the way the Indian 
in early stories of this 
sometimes when the 
touched it only serves to 
a kind of colonial point of view, as 
if Kipling were visiting the country 
and writing about them; at least that 
is the feeling I got out of “The Story 
of Wi,” by G. B. Lancaster. 

The stories which are most success- 
ful in an artistic sense are often the 
ones that seem true to some touching 
simple experience, such as the story, 

“he Ultimate Achievement,” by 


appear 
appear 
used to appear 
country; but 
Maori are 

bring out 


Isobel Andrews, in which an old lady 
goes down to the boat to see her 
sister off on a voyage to England, 
which for all the long years they 
had passed in the new country, still 
seemed like home. This is a story 
true to all colonial experience, and 
just as true of Canada as it is of 


New Zealand. 
AFRICAN CRUSADER 
‘Black and Beautiful,’ by Marius 
Fortie Toronto, McClelland & Stew- 


G. W. HICKS 


BY 


“BLAck and Beautiful” is an auto- 


biography covering the years 1901 


to 1935, and dwells particularly on 
those sixteen years that the author 
spent in what was formerly German 





st Africa 
Territory. In 


and is 


1901, 


now Tanganyika 
Marius Fortie, a 














nineteen-year-old Italian boy, was 
working his way to Zanzibar as scull- 
ion in the galley of a German liner. 
Completely at the mercy of the big 
German cook, of whom he was terri- 
tied, the young Fortie took refuge in 
a tirm and lasting friendship with 
Omar bin Sayid, an Abyssinian Galla 
warrior who was on board. Omar bin 
Sayid taught the youth Swahili the 
great Bantu language of Equatorial 
Africa—a language for which he found 
he had a ready knack. Arrived in 
Africa, Fortie secured a job with a 
trading company, established himself 
Tang: 
In 1902, at the age of twenty-one, 
uthor made his first safari into 
‘ nterland of German East Africa 
Fron u 1906 he spent a great 
op ! f me on the trail, 
S ishing tradin posts for his com 
( ntally, with the aid 
€ » of Omar bin Sayid, 
g mself up in the cattle trad- 
nes In 1906, deathly ill with 
en only a few months 
eturned to Italy. After his 
mn e traveled extensively, 
ned English thoroughly, lived in 
inapolis for several years. After 
\ operated a rubber planta 
nA ica, finally moved to Hawaii 
122. Ten years later, in 1932, he 
eturned to Africa much 
by the War and a new admin 
Oo en e n three-yeal 
or f nds whom he had not 
qu ter of a cent 
> i { iT = il father i Je W 
othe Marius Fort ed in 
tar dre n s earlier years 
{ n or i init n his family 
le prolonged ir is children. In 
belie in infusion of wild 
\ n blood might counteract this 
unate trait, he took numerous 
vives” for whom he felt a 
fiection and whom he treated 
he utmost consideration ind 
é Consequentl when he re 
ned to Africa afte in absence of 
twen ears it was as much to 
( dren and their mothers 
locate | old safari friends. He 
gratified to find all his progeny 
ne ealthy and handsome; and, in 
nstances occupying positions 
respect and responsibility in thei 
ommunities All had been raised 
netive Africans, and to all had been 
imparted their father’s peculiar im 
inity to many of the African dis 
es which prey on white men and 
netives ilike 
Essentially an earthy tale, “Black 
ind Beautiful” escapes the sensation 
m and the taint of lewdness as 
ociated with so many books of this 
kind, attains instead a sincerity and 
mystical philosophy almost amounting 
to superstition which the author at 
tributes to his learning a language 
aS essentially new and formative and 


congerned with natural phenomena as 
Swathi Or the three administrations 
which he experienced in this African 
territory he has this to say: the Gere 


SUTTON 


mans interpreted Kultur in terms of 
discipline; the British in revenue; 
and the Belgians so wrapped their 


administration in red tape that no def- 
inite policy was discernible. None, 
he thinks, has the good of the native 
at heart. He accuses each of plunder- 
ing and exploiting the African rather 
than teaching him improved agricul- 
ture and irrigation and preserving 
native arts. His book, he hopes, will 
move the British—who govern most 
of the area that was German East 
Africa under a mandate of the League 
of Nations—to a fairer and more gen- 
erous treatment of six million human 
beings. He feels that Safari Land 
can still be saved for the black man, 
and the black man saved the fate of 
his South African brother who has 
lost homeland, language, tradition and 


identity to remorseless aliens who 
ure pushing him to extinction into 
the Kalahari Desert. 

NOT ONLY VIENNA 
“Twilight in Vienna,” by Wil'i 


Frischauer. Toronto, Collins. $3.50. 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


T IS fortunate that “Twilight in 


Vienna” was written while it was 
still twilight, and before the final 
Lights Out was sounded in March. 


For the author’s pain in writing the 
concluding chapter, telling of this, is 
so obvious that it is doubtful whether 
he could have given us this clear, 
dispassionate account of Vienna’s 


fatal illness. 

I have often said, as Herr Fris- 
chauer does, that it is almost impos- 
sible to understand what mighty 
forces have buffeted the European 
peoples about since the war, and 
what devastating effects they have 


had upon the life and thought of the 
Little Man, finally driving him in 
misery and hopelessness to the 
espousal of a _ violent doctrine of 
salvation (the case of the moment 
is the Sudetenlanders), unless one 
has seen and felt this. But if any 
book can give this understanding, it 
is “Twilight in Vienna.” 

Mainly the story is of the decay 
of the fabric of the nation, of its 
substantial people, the civil servants, 


doctors, lawyers, professors, employ- 
ers and tradesmen; of the _ long, 
tragic rearguard action which they 


fought for 20 years, letting go one 
by one their car, their servant, their 
comfortable home, their telephone, 
the entertainment of friends in their 
home. Reduced to absolute penury, 
“quietly drowning in a morass of 
poverty and debt,” they still 
struggled to keep up appearances, to 
cling to their white collar. The day 
that their last suit split open there 
was nothing left to do but put on 
a Party uniform. 

3ut if Herr Frischauer’s sympathy 
is with the middle classes, of which 
he is, or was, a member, his account 
of how the working masses, driven 
by as dire a necessity, united their 
forces, gained control of Vienna and 
taxed the rest to build their wonder- 
ful apartment houses, is a fair one. 
It is also authoritative, for the writer 








went so far as to join the Workers’ 
Party to learn their side. 

The outstanding part of the book 
follows, a clear simple story of the 
splitting of the nation into two 
halves, of how the conflict between 
them became steadily more em- 
bittered, fracases at political meet- 
ings more and more common, how 
special corps of chuckers-out were 


organized to deal with this and were 
gradually enlarged, organized and 
armed until they became formidable 
Party Armies, and finally clashed in 
bloody civil war. Here, as in many 
other places, this is not only a story 
of Austria, but of Central Europe, 
almost of the whole Continent. Let 
us hope—for many of the symptoms 
of the evil results of prolonged econ- 
omic misery are all too familiar 

that it will never become our story 


THE CRIME 





“THE ONLY HONEST MAN IN SLIGO.” 
supposed to call the ten-foot-high, seven-ton 
years he has stood on Rosses Point, pointing out the channel leading to the harbor. 


That is what ship captains leaving this Irish harbor are 
metal man seen in this picture. 


For one hundred and fifty 


OLUMES OF VARIED INTEREST 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


HORSES AND SAWDUST 


“Greatest Show on Earth,” by M. Will- 
son Disher. Toronto, Oxford, $4.50. 


(THERE is no type of entertainment 

which has a more permanent ap- 
peal to all classes of the community 
than the circus; none which arouses 
more delightful anticipations in child- 
hood; none which evokes more frag- 
rant memories in old age. But few 
people are aware that the circus as 
the world knows it today and has 
known it for a century and more de- 
rived from a single fountain head 
located near the Southwark bridge- 
head of Westminster Bridge, London. 
When in March, 1938 its destruction 
was decreed by the London County 
Council it had flourished on this spot 
throughout the nineteenth century 
and had been alluded to by all the 
great novelists of the time. It is the 
story of this historic enterprise that 
Mr. Disher tells. It was founded by 
Philip Astley toward the end of the 
18th century, who was followed by 
John Ducrow, the greatest genius the 
circus has ever known, and ultimately 
passed under the direction of “Lord” 
George Sanger, under whose manage- 
ment the historic name was retained 
in this wise ‘“Astley’s (afterwards 
Sanger’s) Royal Amphitheatre of 
Arts.” From this centre, circus enter- 
prise in many parts of the world 
sprung. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century a great craze for equestrian 
feats arose in England, stimulated by 
ex-cavalrymen who during their ser- 
vice had developed amazing skill in 
teaching horses to do all sorts of 
amazing tricks, and were not loath to 
exhibit their talents. The greatest of 
them was Philip Astley who though 
illiterate proved a great showman. 
His supreme initiative is demonstrated 
not only by the immense organization 
he created in London, but that he 
also, some years prior to the French 


BY J. V. M&AREE 


T WILL generally be found on in- 


vestigation that detectives when 
they are good are good as detectives, 
not as authors or sculptors. Sir 
Basil Thompson is the obvious il- 


lustration. It applies also to former 
Chief Inspector Walter Dew who has 
just published his. memoirs under 
the title “I Caught Crippen” (Blackie 
and Son $4.25) The book consists 
of a rehash of the Whitechapel Mur- 
ders and the case of Dr. Crippen. It 


pretentiously sets forth to 
tell things which were not known 
before the former chief inspector set 
pen to paper, but as a matter of fact 
the pretentions are hollow as far as 
any important new revelations are 
concerned Nevertheless it will have 
its appeal as a first hand record of 
some of the most remarkable murders 
in modern times. The only mystery 
worth mentioning is why the book is 
on sale at $4.25 Two dollars is 
ample for it In “Murder by Bur- 
ial” by Stanley Casson (Hamish 
Hamilton, $2) we have an extremely 
interesting story and a means of mur 
der unique, so far as our reading 
goes The detective part of the tale 
is not very well handled, but we 
liked the book on the whole and par 
ticularly the author’s warning to the 
effect that “any person who may 
attempt to identify any character in 
this book does so at his own risk” 

It is rather odd, in view of the fact 
that nearly all the good adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes were set forth 
in short stories, that later writers 
in the same field prefer the long 
story. “Here Comes the Copper” by 
Henry Wade (Macmillan, 2.25) is 
a collection of short stories of mo- 
derate worth Some of them are 
better than others, but as if to make 
amends others, on the contrary, are 
worse than some. The best thing 
in the book is the character of the 
constable. It seems to us 


somewhat 





that here 
is as truthful a representation of the 
kind of polfeeman who adyances to 
fame in Scotland Yard as ever we 
have seen. 


Revolution, in association with the 

There are some authors who ecan- 
not just be tossed aside by review 
ers, even when the book in question 
is an extremely bad one. That is be 
cause these authors have established 
reputations and readers are apt to 


buy their latest books on the strength 
of the standard set by their earlier 
ones There are two such cases be- 
fore us now. One is ‘‘Murder Calls 
Dr. Hailey” by Anthony Wynne (J 
B. Lippincott. $2.25) and the othe 
is “Why It Happened” by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes (Longmans, Green. $2.25) 
Both these authors have fine 
stories to their credit. Wynne 
specializes in the kind of murder 
which seems to have been impossible, 
such, for instance, as a man being 
found dead in an empty room, bolted 
locked on the inside, and with 
no possible way apparently in which 
th murderer could have got out 
Mrs. Lowndes has a fine sense of 
horror, and when she is turning into 
fiction some of the memorable crimes 
of the past almost unequalled 
Therefore have to read the latest 








some 


Mr. 


and 


she is 


we 


books by these authors for fear they 
might have been in their happiest 
vein We have to report that the 
books in question are probably the 
worst the authors have ever written 
One gleam lighted the Lowndes book 


It records that the guest at a country 


house when somebody seemed about 
to faint produced a flask of brandy 
from his breast pocket We know 


little of the habits of guests in the 
stately mansions of England but were 
a little astonished to learn that one 


of them would carry a flask of 
brandy to provide against some emer 
gency when he was walking perhaps 


from the wine cellar to the decanter 
on the dining room table....On the 
other hand “The Dark Cavalier” by 


Virginia Rath (Doubleday, Doran, 


$2.25) seems to us to be her best book 
so far It is true that she violates 
a canon by having two murderers 
instead of one, which is a _ serious 
flaw. Otherwise we found the book 


most exciting. 


Franconis established a circus in Paris, 
where his son John Astley an Adonis- 
like equestrian became a favorite of 
Marie Antoinette, who called him “The 
Rose of England.” The connection of 
the Astleys with Paris is signalized by 
the fact that both died in the French 


capital and are buried in Pére la 
Chaise. They brought in all sorts of 


features in addition to trained horses, 
clowns, elephants, trained lions, trap- 
eze artists, and the like. The “Musical 
Ride” now a feature of army training 
dates from them. Their successor 
Ducrow was even more enterprising, 
and developed theatrical and spectacu- 
lar phases; horse dramas like ‘‘Maz- 


eppa” and “Timour the _ Tartar.” 
“Macbeth” and “Richard III” were 


even produced with horses trained to 
give realism to battle field scenes. 
Sanger who succeeded Ducrow was 
also a great horseman and manager. 
He called himself “Lord” for adver- 
tising purposes and devised the set-up 
of three rings and two platforms. The 
chief features associated with Bar- 
num’s circus in America were sold by 
Sanger to the American showman. 
The men associated with Astley’s 
were all real circus men who had 
started as trainers and performers. 
Barnum, though his name is forever 


associated with the circus, was not. 
His circus was not established until 
1871 when he was 61 years old. He 


was a museum manager in New York, 
handling freaks like Tom Thumb or 
prima donnas like Jenny Lind, a mas- 
ter of publicity rather than circus 
turns. In his museum, however, he 
had had as partner a real circus man 
named Van Ambergh, an animal 
trainer whose menagerie aroused a 
furore at Astley’s many years before 
Barnum was heard of, which excited 
even the young Queen Victoria. In 
everything Barnum did in connection 
with the circus he imitated Astley’s. 

Among the most interesting features 
of this intensely interesting narrative, 
which brings in so many celebrities of 
the nineteenth century, are the refer- 
ences to Queen Victoria’s love of the 
circus. The last scene occurred on 
July 17th, 1899 when she requested 
that Sanger send his circus procession 
through the grounds of Windsor 
Castle, and was so delighted that she 
requested a second parade. She sent 
for Sanger and quizzed him on his 
title “Lord.’”’ Then she said “You seem 
very young Mr. Sanger!” 

“Yes your Majesty,” he replied, “but 


it may surprise you to know that it 
was on the day of your Majesty’s 
Coronation that I put on my first 


’ 


performing dress.” Then she besieged 
him with questions about his animals, 
especially the elephants. 

What an engaging picture; the old 
lady, sixty-two years on the throne, 


chatting about the circus with the 
greatest surviving veteran of the 
sawdust ring. 

CHEERFUL JEREMIAD 
“From Stores of Memory,” by Irving 


Bacheller. Toronto, Oxford. $2.75. 


N° LIVING man has a better claim 


to regard himself as a_ typical 


American of an earlier day than 
Irving Bacheller He was. born 
about 80 years ago near Canton, N.Y. 
located on the south side of the St 
Lawrence valley, an odd corner of 
New York state somewhat isolated 
topographically by the fact that it 


is partly enclosed by the Adirondack 


Mountains Though it boasts pros 
perous centres, Ogdensburg, Water 
town and Malone, its countryside 
withstood the march of progress 
pretty well until highway develop 
ment brought it in touch with the 
larger world—not thinks Mr. Bach 
eller to the advantage of its com- 
munities 

He has written a great many 
novels, the best of which “Eben 


Holden” (it sold over a_ million 
copies) and “Dri and I” deal with 
the region where he was reared, 
Chapters from them illustrative of 
the rural scenes he knew as a boy 
are printed in this book, as well as 
other writings of his, notably his 
famous satire on small town society 


when it becomes ambitious, “Keeping 
up with Lizzie.” 


Mr. Bacheller himself deserted the 


joys of the countryside when very 
young and became a_ successful 
newspaper man in New York. He 
was subsequently a pioneer of the 
“literary syndicate’ business, which 
brought him in contact with all the 
eminent American writers of halt 


a century ago. One of his best stor 
ies is of the only occasion when an 
after dinner speech by Mark Twain 
was received in stony silence. It 
was in Boston, and the humorist 
made his audience gelid by a casual 
allusion to “Hank” Longfellow and 
“Rafe” Emerson. 

Like all men over” sixty M1 
Bacheller feels that the world is not 
so good a place to live in as it wa 
when he was young. He is a caustic 
defender of Victorian ideals, and ot 
a day when mothers were too busy 
reading “David Copperfield” to thei1 
children to find time for bridge 
Much of his book is a jeremiad and 
some readers may regard him as an 
incorrigible “hick,’’ but, despite the 
fact that his soul is troubled, he i 
always entertaining. 


ORCHESTRAL VOICES 


“The Story of Musical 
From Shepherd’s 
phony,” by H. W. 
ronto, Doubleday-Doran. 


Instruments 
Pipe to Sym- 
Schwartz... To- 
$4. 


N MUSICAL encyclopedias and hi 
™ tories a great wealth of information 
exists with reference to the instr 
ments which form a part of the moi 
ern symphony orchestra. But one 
knows of no other book which relat 
in a more fascinating way the stor) 
of the origin and development of these 
instruments, than Mr. Schwartz's 
volume. It appears at an opportune 
time, for on this continent knowledge 
of and interest in symphonic musi¢ 
has increased an hundred fold within 
the past decade, 

The author has a striking narrative 


Z 


style which carries his reader alo 
with him. In his chapter on the flut 
he plunges into his subject in th 
wise: “The flute is the oldest wind 


instrument known, and its develo 
ment is a story of great inventions, 
thrilling as the discovery of stea 
or radio.”” What is better Mr. Schwartz 
comes near to proving his thesis. A 
other instance of his descriptive pow‘ 
is his allusion to the Trombone 
“The Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of t 
musical world.” No conductor w 
dispute this assertion. Reference 





SNAIL-SHELL 


YRUSH not the tiny shell! 
Nor grind with giant heel 
To dust before its knell 


This brown and horn-light sea: 


One with a life to follow, 
Found it his coverance; 
Here in this coiléd hollow 


Maintained inhabitance. 


Strange are the shapes we fill. 


Distressed in a world of fear, 
A humbler spirit still 
Might gladly refuge here. 


MARGARET NOTON HINCK 


Nelson, B.C. 


nn 


the violins as “Aristocrats of the O 
chestra” emphasizes the obvious; but 
one welcomes allusions to the Double 
Reeds as “Expatriated Orienta’: 
and to the French Horns as “Graduat« 
of the Chase.” 

The most interesting and succinct 
chapter is that entitled “How the 0! 
chestra Grew.” Until well on in th 
eighteenth century instrumental el 
sembles were inchoate and unscientil\ 
conglomerations of sound, that would 
be distressing to the fastidious ears 0! 
the 20th century. Bach for instance 
never heard a good orchestra, and 
the humblest music lever of today has 
a fuller idea of the beauty of his mus!¢ 


than he had himself. Not until Be 
thoven’s time did orchestral musi 
attain to the dignity, grandeur and 


tonal beauty that are our present her! 
tage, and much has been done in the 
field of color-enrichment since then 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


BY B. SANDWELL 


SEEKING A WAY OUT 


“The Middle Way,” by Harold 
millan. Toronto, Macmillan,. 


Mac- 
$1.65. 
Ty’ IS nearly five years since we 
reviewed Mr. Maemillan’s first 
gyeot planning book, “Reconstruction.” 


Since then there has been a decline 
in the impetus of the movement for 
planning, followed by a revival. The 
title of Mr. Macmillan’s new volume 
is an admission that the planning 
which planners now contemplate is 
not quite so complete as it was five 
years ago. For what Mr. Macmillan 
has in mind is not merely a middle 


way between Fascism and Communism, 
as suggested by the picture on the 
wrapper, but also a middle way be- 
tween the extremes of regimentation 
represented by. both those forms of 
authoritarianism, and the every-man- 
for-himself libertarianism of nine- 
teenth century democracy. He is anx- 
ious to preserve democracy and he real 
izes, aS most of us do by now, that the 
old-style economic libertarianism no 
longer functions efficiently enough in 
the economic sphere to be tolerable. He 
aims, therefore, to describe a mixed 
system, of close social control of a fair- 
ly large range of industries along with 
a zood deal of liberty of private ad- 
venture in others. If he does not 
quite establish that the two things 
will work together in double harness, 
that is probably because it can nevel 
be established until it is tried out 
[he social control, it must be added, 
does not amount to operation by the 
public authorities; but it does include 
the vesting of very large powers in the 
majority of the competitive owners 
in an industry, to be exercised over 
the whole industry, subject to a cer- 
tain amount of ultimate government 
supervision. Mr. Macmillan realizes, 
as the soap-box orators do not, that 
the regulation of profits is a very minor 
matter, even if there are excessive 
profits, and that the real difficulty 
is to ensure that an industry is doing 
its best in the adoption of new meth- 
the exploitation of new inven- 
tions, and the improvement of mar- 
keting and distribution. The indus- 
es he is most anxious to control 
are those which produce the staple 
articles of food, the cost of which he 


ous, 


wants to bring down in order that a 
easonable minimum wage, and even 
al unemployment allowance, may 


still be sufficient for adequate nutri- 
tion. which at the present time they 
very decidedly are not. But he also 

s transport in mind, and makes the 
startling proposal that in order to 
secure a better geographical distribu- 
tion of industry the state should aim 

eliminate distance as a factor in 
industrial costs. “A unified transport 
policy could, on public grounds, en- 
visage the possibility of applying flat 

tes, not to the traffic of a single 

m, but to a whole geographical area 
to the country as a whole.” The idea 
should sound less alarming in a coun- 
trv like Canada, accustomed, at least, to 
. uniform fare in its urban transport 
system, than in England where even 
a bus ride is charged for according to 
distance. The agreed freight rate 
system which Mr. Howe has just im- 
ported into Canada from England is, 
f course, a modest step in this direc- 

m. 

Not all of what Mr. Macmillan pro- 
poses for an island kingdom could be 
made useful in a continent-wide Do- 
minion, but he is one of the most in- 
teresting and constructive thinkers in 
the British House of Commons, and 
his ideas are becoming more influential 
with each sueceeding year. 


MODERN LOOKS AT MODERNS 


mong Others: Some Pages of Auto- 
yiography,” by Lord Elton Toronto, 
Collins, $3.00. 





ORD ELTON is an Oxford histor- 
‘ian, an aristocrat of old family, 
lose friend and colleague of Ram- 
MacDonald in the Labor Party, 
d one of those who were expelled 
m it in 1931. But he is also one 
the most charming personalities 
iong contemporary British writers, 
d his delightful tolerance of the 
rld as he has found it, including 
en the War in which he took a 
Idly distinguished and highly cour 
eous part, is as refreshing as any- 
ng we have read for months 
Here is a broad-minded and thor 
ghly modern thinker, who knocks 
the head at least two score of the 
ideas of those who represent them- 
lves as “modern” thinkers. He ridi 
cules the idea that English public 
is full of “reserve stails” kept fo 
e products of the publie school sys- 


THE POETS 


K. 


tem. He notes that Labor meetings 
are the easiest of all to address, be- 
cause opponents do not attend and 
disturb them as the Labor men do 


at the meetings of the parties opposed 
to them. He thinks that class hatred 
is practically unknown in England, 
though a good many of the industrial 


class have a hereditary suspicion of 
“the Tories” as being wealthy and 
unfeeling snobs. The miners and fac- 
tory hands have “the exquisite, un- 
affected manners of the simple, the 
best manners that there are,” but the 


workingman who has made money is 
different 


a very customer. In com- 
parison with the “slow, instinctive 
judgment” of these working class 


people “the neurotic brilliance of the 
highbrow weekly” seems like mist 
melting off a rock. 

He is profoundly wise on the sub- 
ject of the Nonconformist village 
chapel in England. Its cause is the in- 
dividualism of the English. A man 
with a turn for leadership finds him- 
self a cypher in the established church, 
dominated by the vicar and_ the 
colonel’s wife. He starts a chapel, 
and amounts to something. 

These are the observations of a 
man who understands, and loves, his 
fe'low men. The book is of those which 
ene puts on the “pet book” shelf. 


ATTRACTIVE MEMORIES 


“lor My Children’s Children,” by 
Evelyn Cartier Springett. Mont- 
real, Unity Press. 


RS. SPRINGETT 


makes no pre 
tension to literary art, but never- 
theless she has every right to write 


her reminiscences, for the simple rea- 
son that she has reminiscences to 
write. Much of this little book will be 
of interest chiefly to members of her 
enormous circle of relatives and 
friends, but there is plenty left over 
to make it worth the attention of the 
general reader with a taste for reviv- 
ing the life of the nineteenth century. 
How many readers of today know, for 
example, that when Sir A. T. Galt, 
the author's father, was on his way 
to England to become the first Cana- 
dian High Commissioner in London, 
it was the practice to remove ‘all the 
lights from the cabins of the steam- 
ship for fear of fire? Lady Galt was 
a Torrance, of the great Montreal ship- 
ping family, and her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Daniel Torrance, who was there- 
fore an aunt of the writer of the pres- 
ent volume, was Sophia Vanderbilt, 
daughter of old Commodore Vander- 
bilt, a famous beauty in her youth and 
something of an eccentric in her widow- 
hood, which she spent largely in 
France. Mrs. Springett traveled a good 
deal with her during the family’s stay 
in Europe, and records that she had a 
pronounced objection to parting with 
money in small sums. 

Married in 1893, Mrs. Springett 
lived for a great many years on a cat 
tle ranch south of Calgary. She notes 
as one of the results of the Alberta 
climate that those who live in it may 
have nerves and may become fairly 
cranky at times, but they never suffer 
from fits of the blues. The nearest 
settlement was forty miles away, and 
the Springetts went there once a month. 
In the summer they lived on salt beef 
for weeks at a time. The cowboys cul- 


tivated long mustaches. It is some- 
what startling to learn that until 
after her first experience of being 


thrown from a horse while out on the 
prairie alone, Mrs. Springett used a 
side saddle and wore a _ long-skirted 
riding habit. There is not much in 
these reminiscences of the ranching 
country to heip to build up any roman- 


tic picture of cattle ranch life; but 
there are one or two rather moving 
stories. One is of the execution of an 


Indian named Charcoal, who had not 
only killed his Indian enemy but had, 


unfortunately, also killed a Mounted 
Police officer. He was brought out, 
accompanied by the priest, to be 


hanged at dawn. “No sooner had the 
level rays of the rising sun shot across 
the prairie than the Indian threw back 
his head with a splendid gesture and 
shouted the tremendous war cry of his 
tribe—a cry of triumph on the day 
of battle, for had he not slain his enemy 
and vindicated his honor?” 


A BUNCH OF NEW PLAYS 


THERE has never been so plentiful 

a supply of current new dramatic 
compositions available in printed form 
for the amateur producer or the mer‘ 
student of the drama as there is today 
The pile at present lying on our desk 


is foundationed by the two most im 
portant plays of Canadian author- 
ship produced during the past year, 


CORNERED 


(Or the Battle of Brotherhood Wood.) 
BY NATALIA LATERNA 


\T MIDNIGHT in the lonely wood 
c Beneath the pines the poets stood, 


Where they had mutually invited 
lhemselves to hear their works re- 
cited, 


Each willing in true brotherhood 
To listen, if the other would. 

The preparations were complete, 
Kvery poet held his feet, 

lambus, dactyl, anapest, 
Everything was of the best, 

Ode, Sonnet, Ballad, Blank Verse too, 
Every metre old and new, 


With soft spondee and study pyrrhic 


To balance up the perfect lyric: 


But scarce had passed the second word 
When across a field was heard 

An alien sound that rent the air 
“What the hell are you doing there?”! 
And then upon the sacred spot one 
Farmer came with a loaded shot-gun. 
“lL want you bums to understand 
You’re trespassing upon my land, 


lf you don’t scram and head for town, 


l'll blaze away and mow you down. 


Then, were the poets’ faces red? 
But up they spoke, and bravely said, 
“Be reasonable, farmer dear, 
Please do not kick us out of here. 


We do not plot a major crime, 

We only want to read in rhyme. 
We know that if we run we might 
Still live to read another night, 
But though we could get up some speed 
We cannot run and also read.” 


The farmer said, ‘“This beats the Dutch, 
But since you like my place so much 
Perhaps I ought to let you stay 
Provided you agree to pay!” 

At this the poets were aghast, 

And stared in silence, till at last, 
Seeing no other would come through, 
MacDonald proffered dollars two, 
“Two Dollars, Dollars Two,” he cried, 
The farmer said, “I’m satisfied: 

So go ahead and have your fun 
But don’t forget—I’ve got my gun.” 


And then each poet in his turn 

Read verse that would make Sappho 
burn; 

Indeed such ardent accents swelled 

That even the trees were almost 
felled. 

But when the poets got safe home 

They vowed they never more would 
roam, 

To read their poems after dark 

Outside the precincts of the park, 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


” 


“George and Margaret,” by Gerald 
Savory, an English comedy which was 
played with considerable success last 
season in Toronto and New York, is 
a light and frothy work which differs 
from the two just mentioned in that 
it has no interest except for its theat- 
rical effectiveness. It has a great deal 
of superficial charm, and can be made 
immensely effective in performance 
without any profound knowledge ot 
anything except the more elemental 
points of stage technique, so that it is 


“Father Malachy’s Miracle’ by Brian 
Doherty (Toronto, Macmillan, $2.25), 
and “Whiteoaks” by Mazo de la Roche 
(Toronto, Macmillan, $1.25). Both of 


these works were originally novels, extremely attractive to amateurs. 
and both have been adapted for the The type of one-act play which has 


stage with great cleverness and under- 
standing of its requirements. The 
Doherty piece is from a novel by Bruce 


developed in Canada largely as a re- 
sult of the National Drama Festival 
is a rather odd product. Two examples 


Marshall, and has not yet been seen of it are in the current crop, “They 
on the stage in Canada, although it Meet Again,” by Rita McLean Far- 
is so attractive in the printed version, quharson, (Toronto, Macmillan, 35c) 
and was so successful when produced and “Bright and Glorious,” by Phyl- 
in New York, that it is hardly likely lis Coate Stratford (Toronto, French, 


that we 


shall have to wait long for 35¢c). Both have many good qualities, 
a stage production. Miss de la Roche but both suffer from a lack of sophis- 
is the dramatizer of her own novel, tication, and unawareness of what 
although if we remember right when can and cannot be made to seem 
it was performed upon the stage in plausible upon the stage. “They Meet 
Toronto a few months ago some share Again” won the medal for the best 


of the credit for the dramatic version 
was accorded to Stephen Haggard, who 
played Finch and was responsible for 
the production which played in Canada 


Canadian play in the Central Ontario 
Drama Festival this year, and is quite 
satisfactory as regards characteriza- 
tion, and naturalness of dialogue; but 


and New York. Both plays are excel- the staggering combination of improb- 
lent examples of the skilful transfer abilities which is required in order 
of well realized characters and situa: to bring off the event of the narrative 


tions from fiction to the stage, and 
are worthy of the attention of all those 
who are interested in contemporary 
theatrical writing. 


is such as to make all belief in its truth 
impossible. “Bright and Glorious” 
is a psychological study concerning the 
attitudes of various people in a family 
e 


Ni 












CRAVEN PLAIN (.\¥ithow’) SAME FINE QUALITY AS CRAVEN ‘A’ca. 


in Green Packets 20 for 25c. Carreras Ltd., London, Eng.—150 years’ reputation for quality. 472 





towards the death of its oldest mem- tically confined to the sudden develop 


ber. One fee's that the material would ment of self-reliance in the characte! 
have made a better short story, al- ofa young girl of sixteen, and without 
though the author’s handling of dia very competent actress in this part 
logue and characterization is expert the piece would be no more than a 


enough, The dramatie interest is prac- discussion. 
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. and will SPEND IT! 


From Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, all indications point 


to an excellent crop being harvested in Eastern Canada this 
summer. 


Weather conditions have been ideal and farmers 


generally are optimistic. Below are interesting excerpts taken 


from the Government reports covering prevailing crop con 
ditions in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes. 














ONTARIO—Spring grains, Fall wheat and early 
vegetables are now promising a good yield in 
Ontario. Conditions in the Niagara fruit district are 
satisfactory. From various counties come the report 
that excellent pasture conditions have improved all 
classes of livestock now in pasture. 


QUEBEC—Moisture has been 
adequate in Quebec and forage 
crops are yielding abundantly. 
All crops are making excellent 
progress in the Eastern townships. 
Hay and clover meadows have 
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THIS YEAR, THE 
GROUP OF CANADIANS 
MOST ABLE TO BUY A 
WIDE VARIETY OF 
PRODUCTS WILL BE 
FOUND IN THE 414,465 
FARM HOMES IN 
EASTERN CANADA 
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CROP PROSPECTS IN EASTERN CANADA 
PRESENT PROMISING OUTLOOK ..! 


produced excellent yields. Grains generally are 
doing well. Strawberries and other small fruits 


are being marketed with good crop prospects 
indicated. 


MARITIMES—Following a late Spring, growing 
conditions in the Maritimes have 
been ideal. Hay and clover, 
cereals, potatoes and fruits are 
generally reported in good to ex- 
cellent condition. A good set of 
fruit is reported from Nova Scotia 
with prospects of a good yield. 























To Get Your Share of this New Business... 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


is Your Best Salesman 


The logical way to reach and influence farm people in their buying is through their farm publication. The 
entire editorial effort of FARMER'S MAGAZINE is directed to ONE CLASS OF PEOPLE ONLY — the farming 
community of Eastern Canada. o 
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1 CHOICE AMONG EASTERN CANADA’S FARM PUBLICATIONS 








Because it is:— 


PROGRESSIVE 


—both in editorial content 


and make-up 


IN TUNE WITH 
THE MARKET 


—modern farmers are influenced 


by modern type of farm magazine 


FARMER’S 
MAGAZINE anemic 


Devoted to the interests of Agriculture 
in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes 


Because it is:— 


ATTRACTING 
THE BETTER FARMER 


—good reproductions on high 
grade stock with attractively illus 


trated colored covers 


100,000 CIRCULATION NET PAID A.B.C. EVERY ISSUE Mo . 
‘ NTHLY 
73 RICHMOND ST. WEST 
ACTIVE IN THE FIELD vp TORONTO, CANADA ee ee life with 
Branches: Montreal, Winni en, New York. ne 





aie eee tel ian ca mle A CONSOLIDATED PRESS PUBLICATION 
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phrasing of the most difficult of didn’t. She was always there, ready upset Hannah. She didn’t want 
works, in which they sometimes won- With a match whenever the Professor Jackie to be spoiled by money. Han- 
der where they are at, but the general lit a cigarette, handing out cups of nah didn’t approve of money.” 
effect is infectious. It speaks much milk and then snatching them away “But I thought Hannah wanted the 
for the ‘Proms’ orchestra that it re- and pean the milk into tumblers, Professor to make lots and lots of 
ceived a very neat and spirited ren- dangling apple-peelings in front of money,” I pointed out. There was 
lering to which the contra-bassoon the baby and then snatching them a slight confusion there, Miss A. ad- 
was a_ notable contributor Halvor- away, to keep him amused, selling the mitted. “Anyway,” she went on hur- f 
cen’s “Entrance of the Boyards” on mamnaty furniture to pay the bills. It riedly, “whenever the family did any- i 
the other hand seemed very old-fash- 80t to be quite a strain. Once in a thing without consulting Hannah : 
} ioned, as though he might have been While the Professor would say some- they got into terrible trouble. Sally i 
1 contemporary of Meyerbeer born thing like, “Well Hannah, it was nice the little girl got pneumonia, and ; 
years before him. He having you,” and Hannah would just someone stole the invention and the i 
to build up orchestral ef- — ate up het apple-peeler and Professor went down cellar and tore Bs 
for in his day he was Start paring the family-budget. his apparatus to pieces and kicked E 
a celebrated violinist and conductor ie Jackie out of the house. Then Han- 
ind once served as concert-master at N ISS A. took a long pull on her nah took over again, and Sally got 
Aberdeen 4 brief but enchanting second bottle. After a moment better and Jackie went home and 
little offering by a composer of today, she looked up and said mysteriously, right away thought up another in- 
was the pizzacato jest “Gossips,” the “Then Hannah began giving mes- vention. Instead of a machine that 
work of a young American orchestral Sages 2 made refrigeration without ice, he 
r n Arcady Dubensky. One fan What kind of messages?” I asked thought up refrigeration that made 
cies that the expert Dukas would have MNervously. ice without a machine. Then when 
ed it very much Some of them, Miss A. said, were everybody was well and rich: and 
on a very high plane. “Like always happy Hannah disappeared silently 
THE guest artist was a young Amer. ‘©. Kee? on fighting—no, that’s into another snow-storm.” 
. I ; ; A aheth We _  Wwrong—never to start fighting at all. “Do you know what I think?” I 
i on ; a” a aes And how white _flags were really said suddenly, “I don’t believe there 
at scaeeegion Wg he = rat Purp White Banners. That sort of thing ever was such a person as Hannah.” 
nowricd' “Meacwarak Matzen “A ” Mis wome of Me messages ‘were quite “Certainly there was,” Miss A. said 
— i - Ba [atzen - = practical For instance, Hannah had _ indignantly, “Lloyd Douglas invented 
es ee aii t noticed that the refrigerator was her himself. He probably put her to- 
I — ant es * dripping through to the cellar—no- gether in the basement out of copper 
Aa BS Dare acy y. body, not even Hannah had thought tubing and old wall-mottoes and spare 
: — . J in of putting a pan underneath and parts from his Sunday _ sermons. 
f ‘ uy aie me, she suggested that Professor Ward Hannah was wonderful.” 
yu f did like het should invent an iceless refrigerator. I said skeptically, “What would 
e Coes not seem And of course the Professor was you do if Hannah ever came to your 
EDUSA comes to Canada! Turning at 
peak capacity, the roaring tube mill 
at Paris, Ontario, is now producing the first 
White Portland Cement made in the 
Dominion. 
! As the finishing coat in stucco work, 
: Medusa White Portland Cement gives an 
almost unlimited variety of color and tex- 
ture combinations with which to create 
/ individuality, charm and character. Because 
WHITE PORT T of its non-staining quality and pure white 
, . . . . 
LAND CEMEN color, it is being used extensively as a 
PLAIN AND WATERPROOFED mortar for setting face brick, stone, tile and 
“STONESET MORTAR CEMENT 72)"; {21 22! sone ied os building tin 
and as veneer for homes; for terrazzo, 
PO RT LAND CEMENT PAINT garden furniture, sculpture, liners for swim- 
ming pools, etc. Road markers and curbs 
WATERPROOFING POWDER trade of Medusa White Portland Cement 
Also Available: MEDUSA FLOOR COATING provide greatest visibility, eliminate costly 
®MEDUSA-LITE for Interior Walls repainting and last the life of the road. 
} Other allied Medusa products of Cana- 
< —— cee seen we . . 
a" MAIL COUPON TODAY a“ { dian manufacture include: Medusa Water- 
| ] Medusa White . 
1 MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY OF Portland | proofing Powder, Medusa Portland Cement 
] CANADA LTD., PARIS, ONTARIO Comant } Paint which provides a beautiful, perma- 
Medus Port- . ‘ 
i Please send me descriptive literature on | } (0dus®, Fort | nent, protective coating for concrete, stucco 
; J Medusa products checked. sais j and masonry surfaces; and Medusa STONE- 
‘ t edusa eo ¢ . : 
| STONESET i SET, the non-staining, non-shrinking mortar 
> t 
De i Name Cement i cement that assures an absolutely water- 
3 i FEATURE MUSICAL ATTRACT . . : og soe : . : | | Medusa Water tight wall. " 
: ION at the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto this year will t baie proofing t 
. . . . : . owder 
* be the Royal Artillery Band. Formed in 1762 and the first regimental band to be provided for in the i (vine ees S MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
= ' x ** . . . . “g* "yr wor 
i British Army estimates, the organization is now both a military band and a symphony orchestra. The oir Coating i OF CANADA LTD., 
is band numbers 76 men and its duties include playing for Royal receptions, balls and levées. The trip to es .) . Seeeeee. _ B PARIS, ONTARIO 
. . ee . . ee me ee mm ee ee ’ 
a the C.N.E. will be its firse visit to the North American continent. ee 
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THE VARIED BEAUTY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


28th 


-30c 


iursday 


; on ly wat 


i te Mat: , 


MARITIME PASTORALE 


N AIR OF PEACE and restfulness dis- 

tinguishes these splendid studies of the 
New Brunswick summer countryside. Left 
panel, top, “Sentinel of the Coast,” Dal- 
housie. Centre, looking across Lake 
Utopia. Bottom, “Reflections” a scene 
along the picturesque Saint John River. 
Right panel, top left, “The Church,” at 
Westcock, the childhood home of Sir 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Top right, Indians 
at their summer camp. Immediatel above, 
Portage Vale in Albert County. Immedi- 
ately right, “Young Boatmen”’ at Shediac. 


Below, “Sunset at the Mill’ at Bathurst. 
Photographs by R. H Smith, Sackville, N.B 
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\ YE COULD wish that this week-end 

of the twenty-third of July, the 
first of our personal holidays, would 
forbear for once registering major 
events in history. Let it be a lazy, 
unprefitable week-end from the jour- 
nalist’s point of view, say we selfishly. 
Everything, as we well realize, is 
against this possibility, even our own 
expectations. One begins to wonder 
if Providence does not specially 
arrange this weather for high ad- 
venture. 

Looking back a bit we see that it 
was on July 22nd, 1376, “There came 
into the town of Hamel, in Brunswick, 
an old kind of companion, who, for 
the fantastical coat which he wore 
being wrought with sundry colors, 
was called the Pied Piper.” This 
fellow, having proved his ability to 
make rats leave home to follow his 
pipe, made a bargain with the towns- 
folk to rid the town of rats, did so, 
demanded his pay and when it was 
refused piped every child in Hamelin 
after him into the hills where nothing 
more was ever heard or seen of them, 
or so they say. 

On July 22nd, 1403, one Harry Hot- 
spur, a brave and headstrong Percy. 
defied his king and left his body in 
four pieces on the town gates afte 
the battle of Shrewsbury. 

On the 23rd of July, 1637, Jenny 
Geddes opened the Civil War in Scot- 
land by throwing her stool at the 
Bishop’s head in St. Giles Kirk in 
Edinburgh in protest against Roman- 
izing the Scottish service. 

On July 23rd, 1851, Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer first defied French fashions 
for American women by introducing 
the bloomer costume at a ball in 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Like the other 
events of the day this was a flop, 
although the engravings of Mrs. 
Bloomer wearing her satin harem 
trousers beneath a knee-length tunic 
and with a shallow-crowned cartwheel 
hat, are as engaging as many a Schia- 
parelli sketch 

On the 23rd of July Austria tore 
everything wide open with an ultima- 
tum to Serbia in 1914 

Considering the hair-trigger nerves 
of the world at the moment we feel 
a holiday beginning on July 23rd can 
scarcely be counted on to be unevent- 
ful this year We may clim 


history yet 


\ SMALL girl of our acquaintance 
= has of late been greatly antagon- 
ized by her parents’ maddening trick 
of spelling key words in sentences not 
intended for her ears 

She finally went to the mat with 








them on the subject, citing the 1 

ciples of fair play and so on The 
parents saw her point and entered 
into a solemn agreement to kill the 


practice 

A few days later a long promised 
treat which included luncheon in a 
big restaurant came off. Everything 
was going lyrically when father recog- 
nized a distinguished friend across the 
room and explained who he was to 
mother. There was a sudden sob fro 


the little girl whose tears began to 








dilute her soup ‘There you go," she 
said furiously, “There you go again 
after you promised! I heard you say 
he’d just been made a P.H.D."” 
| OVERS of Ballet who | ‘ yunted 
“on seeing the classical and the 
new at their best merged in one great 
in Ballet troupe are doomed to 
ointment. The proposed amal- 
n if World-Art Massine 
Ballet and the le Basil (Fokine 
Ballet Russe has not come off 
The Covent Garden season opener 
1 27Tt Ww tho oi 
I ficial director The 
= I [ tne ne A Dallet nased 
mn Beetl n’s Seventh Symphon 
vith iecors y Bérard ind Offen- 
h's raité Parisienne with 





















BY MARIE CLAIRE 


a ET your mind alone in_ hot 

4 weather” seems a fair enough 
slogan and we, for one, aren't for 
altering it. But whether this leads to 
Stagnation of the faculties or en- 
courages a general tendency to be- 
wiiderment, we cannot tell. Cer- 
tainly a recent conversation overheard 
in the office has confused us utterly, 
and a message picked up there later 
in the day has done nothing to sharpen 
our wits. 

“My little boy is seven” said the 
attendant to a friend conversationally, 
“but he’s not as big as people think 
ne Be dik 

We thought that over till we went 
to straighten a hat brim and our lip- 
stick before leaving. The room was 
empty. From a corner cupboard a 
piece of paper fluttered in the air- 
conditioned breeze. Some writing on 
it caught our eye. “Mrs. McGuire,” 
it read, “Do not relieve me I am 
here.” 

We went home softly, in a mild 
daze. 


THE most exciting match perhaps 

ever played in Women’s Champion- 
ship Tennis was recently fought to a 
finish at Wimbledon 

We confess it is the one sporting 
event we would willingly have mort- 
gaged the old homestead to see. 

All the great women tennis players 
were there. Chile’s Champion, Anita 
Lizana, the French Champion Simone 
Mathieu, Australia’s Champion, the 
Californian girl Dorothy Bundy, Po- 
land’s “Ja Ja,"”’ runner-up last year at 
Wimbledon, Denmark's Hilda Sper- 
ling, and California’s Alice Marble, 
Helen Jacobs and Helen Wills Moody. 


BEST SELLERS 


IN FULL-SIZE, CLOTH-BOUND EDITIONS . . . FAMOUS 
AUTHORS, ORIGINALLY $2 and §2.50 Now at a new low price 


Give an added zest to your vacation with these top-notch novels! Think of 
it—cloth-bound books for no more than the cost of good magazines! No 
wonder America is buying a million Triangle Books a month! Read the 
There are hundreds more to select from. All are 
printed complete from the plates of the original $2.00 and $2.50 editions. New 
mass production methods make possible this incomparable bargain in book 
entertainment. Buy them for your vacation trip! Build up your home library! 


| 
| 


sample list of titles below. 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


mete DIS!|AFF SIDE 


Helen Jacobs, the beauty, was reck- 
oned out because of a recently in- 
jured shoulder. Helen Moody, trying 
for a comeback after three years out 
of big play had proved shaky enough 
to be beaten in the preliminary warm- 
up tournaments. The odds were on 
Alice Marble and the Polish Cham- 
pion. 

And then they got going. 

Helen Moody defeated Hilda Sper- 
ling. Alice Marble eliminated Mme. 
Mathieu and was beaten by Helen 
Jacobs, who, after fainting early in 
the game defeated the Polish girl wit 
the marvellous forehand drive. 

And so the two Helens faced each 
other again for the title. They are 
said to feel pretty bitterly about each 
other in private as well as in the 
courts. 

Anyone who follows tennis at all 
knows how attractive is the Jacob’s 
appearance She is swift of foot, 
rushes the net and places her balls 
like a jeweller setting a diamond. 
Helen Wills is slow-footed, with a 
magnificent continuous drive that re- 
duces spectators as well as opponents 
to pulp. 

In the Sth game of the first set 
Miss Jacobs pulled a tendon in an 
ankle, reaching for one of the Moody 
whizzing backhands. The set went 
6-4 to Mrs. Moody. Friends tried to 
stop the second set, but though she 
only scored three points in six games 
she played it out. They shook hands 
across the net and our reliable friend 
“Time” says the only words that 
passed between them then occurred. 
“Too bad, Helen,” said Mrs. Moody, 
the greatest woman player of her 
time. 
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MRS. HERBERT ANTHONY MAR 
TIN of Toronto, née Mary Joan 
Powell, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
William Bleecker Powell. Mr. H. A. 
Martin is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
D'Arcy Martin. 
—Photograph by Norma Featherstone Cowley 
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“THE RIVER BANK,” by E. W. Skelton, Wallaceburg, Ont. This photograph is the winner of the second 
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11 SOCIAL WORLD 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 





OTTAWA 


PHE city has returned to normal 

after the exciting days of the Con- 
servative convention and the de- 
parture of most of the many hun- 
dreds who attended it. 

The French National Day, July 14, 
vas marked by a reception held by 
the Minister of France and_ the 
Countess de Dampierre who, accom- 
panied by the staff of the Legation, 
received in the afternoon at the 
Legation. 

Among the entertaining during the 
past week was the luncheon of Mrs. 
J. A. Schuurman. Mrs. Russell Black- 
burn was hostess at a dinner in honor 
of Sir Francis and Lady Macnaghten, 
of Bushmills, County Antrim, Ireland, 
who are visiting Canada. While in 
Ottawa they are the guests of Lady 
Macnaghten’s sister, Mrs. W. H. Row- 
ley. The visitors plan to. sail at the 
end of the month to return to Ireland, 
and Mrs. Rowley is leaving early in 
August for her summer house at 
Murray Bay. 

Mrs. Fortescue Duguid and her 
daughters, Miss Margaret and Miss 
Elizabeth Duguid, went to Como, Que., 
to attend the marriage of Mrs. 
Duguid’s niece, Miss Alice Margaret 
Winslow-Spragge, to Dr. R. Palmer 
Howard. Colonel Fortescue Duguid 
and his daughter, Miss Isobel Duguid, 
have sailed to spend the summer in 
iengland. 


WINNIPEG 


\[": AND Mrs. Humphrey Bonny- 
7 castle are spending a part of their 
honeymoon in Winnipeg and_ will 
iater go up to Dauphin to visit Mr. 
Bonnycastle’s parents, Judge and Mrs. 
Bonnycastle. While here they have 
been the guests of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Northwood. Mrs. R. Bonnycastle en- 
tertained for them at the cocktail 
hour, as. did Mr. and Mrs. Sanford 
Holland. 

Mrs. George Northwood had two 
ielightful dinners followed by bridge 
it Manitoba Club with groups of 
twelve each time. Mrs. C. M. Taylor 
had a couple of tables of bridge one 
afternoon when the game was enjoyed 
m her most attractive verandah. An- 
other day Mrs. C. S. Riley had a group 
of eight for lunch and bridge at her 
delightful summer home where she 
has such luxuriant flowers. It is just 
far enough out to make a delightful 
run. Dr. and Mrs. D. E. Robertson of 
Toronto arrived to be the guests of 
the latter’s brother-in-law and sister, 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Chester. Dr. 
Robertson and Mr. Chester went up 
north for a few days and were joined 
it Jasper the end of the week by Mrs. 
Chester and Mrs. Robertson, where 
they are spending a few weeks. Mr. 

S. Gunn entertained at dinner for 
rs. Robertson while she was in 
Winnipeg. 

An engagement of great interest 
in Winnipeg has just been announced 

that of Miss Daphne Allen, daughter 
if Mr. and Mrs. K. C. Allen of Cal- 
gary, formerly of Winnipeg, and 
rrand-daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Andrews of this city, to Mr. Brice 

Evans of Toronto, son of Mr. Brice 
3. Evans of Brooklyn, N.Y., and the 
ate Mrs. Evans, and nephew of Mrs. 
*.. F. Armstrong of Victoria, also a 
ormer Winnipeg _ resident. Miss 
Allen, a most attractive girl, is a 
olfer of note and a splendid horse- 
voman and will be much missed in 
he west when she goes to Toronto to 
ive. The marriage is to take place 
iter on this month. 

The Hon. Alastair Buchan, son of 
lis Excellency the Governor-General 
nd Lady Tweedsmuir, accompanied 
y Mr. Fred Mason of Oxford attended 
ie Calgary Stampede and while there 
ere the guests of Mr. and Mrs. John 
surns. 

Dr. and Mrs. Juljusz Szygowski, who 
re making many friends for them- 
‘Ives in Winnipeg, spent a few days 
n Minaki the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
farold Aikins. 

Mrs. F. H. Bole entertained at a de- 
ghtful tea in honor of her daughter, 
irs. Leslie Radcliffe of Toronto, who 
s her guest. 

Mrs. Dudley Dawson, who is paying 
i round of visits in Vancouver and will 
ater visit her brother and sister-in- 
iw, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Brough in 


Edmonton, will visit in Winnipeg on 
the way back to Toronto. 

Miss Katharine Robinson is spending 
a holiday at the Lake of the Woods 
and is to be the guest of Mrs. Arthur 
Macaw, Mrs. W. A. Mather and Mrs. 
Hugh Osler at various times. 

i Miss Geraldine Taylor and Miss 
Frances Douglas have taken a cottage 
at Wade for a couple of weeks and 
are enjoying the Lake breezes while 
running their own menage. 

Mr. Victor Sifton has left for his 
summer home at Brockville where his 
family are already in residence, and 
where he will spend the next month 
or so, 

Mrs. Louis Benard was the guest of 
honor at a large reception this week 
given bv her mother, Mrs. J. H. Bour- 
gouin. Miss Ruth Mackenzie also en- 
tertained at the tea hour in her nouor 
and Mrs. J. W. Halls at a luncheon. 


WEDDINGS 
TORONTO 


Pattinson-Gibbons On Tuesday, 
July 12, at Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Kathleen Mary (Kay), daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Joseph Gib- 
bons, and Mr. Richard Byrnes Pattin- 
son, son of Mr. Richard Randolph 
Pattinson and grandson of Mrs. Henry 
3yrnes of Winnipeg. : 


MONTREAL 


Heubach-Graydon—On Friday, July 
15, at Christ Church Cathedral, Margo 
Ismena, daughter of the late Alexan- 
der Henry Marshall Graydon, K.C., 
of London, Ont., and of Mrs. Murray R. 
Chipman of Montreal, and Mr. Fred- 
erick Allan Heubach, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Claude C. Heubach. 


COMO, QUE. 


Howard—W inslow-Spragge—On Sat- 
urday, July 16, at St. Mary’s Church, 
Alice Murgaret, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Winslow-Spragge, of 
Montreal, and Dr. R. Palmer Howard, 
son of the late Dr. Campbell Palme 
Howard and of Mrs. Howard. 


METIS BEACH, QUE 


Findlay-Mussell—On Saturday, July 
16, at the Presbyterian Church, Con- 
stance, daughter of Mr. C. G. Mus- 
sell and the late Mrs. Mussell, and 
Lieutenant Hugh Wilson Findlay, R.N., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Findlay of 
Forfarshire, Morayshire, Scotland. 


PORT PERRY, ONT 


Chubb-Foster—On Saturday, July 
16, at the Church of the Ascension, 
Dorothy Isabeau, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Goldwin Colley Foster of To- 
ronto, and Mr. Sidney Gerald Chubb, 
younger son of Mr. I. W. Chubb of 
London, England, and of the late Mrs. 
Chubb. 


TRAVELERS 


Miss Rosa Shaw has returned to 
Montreal after a journey through the 
west to the Pacific Coast. 

Among those from Toronto who 
have been spending some time at the 
Beaumaris Hotel, Lake Muskoka, 
are: Dr. and Mrs. T. O. Chenoweth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman F. Dahl, Mrs. 
G. A. Gooderham, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
C. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Parmenter, Mr. Ross Parmenter, Mr. 
Ross Parmenter, Mr. R. D. Ruddy and 
Mrs. J. B. Rathbone. 

Lady Eaton is expected home this 
fall with her two daughters. She 
will take up residence on her farm 
at King, Ont. 

Some of the out-of-town guests at- 
tending the recent Pattinson-Gibbons 
wedding at Toronto were: Mr. and 
Mrs. George Stephen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Reid, all of Montreal; Mr. and 
Mrs. Eric Cockshutt, Miss Maude Cock- 
shutt, Mrs. Philip Buck, Mrs. Reginald 
Searth, Miss Helen Scarth and Mr. 
Justice and Mrs. Henderson, all ot 
Brantford. 

Mrs. Harvard Turnbull of Toronto, 
has been the guest of her sister, Mrs 
jJ. J. Creelman, at Lae Mercier for a 
week. 

Captain George Black and Mrs, 
Black, M.P., have sailed for the Yukon 
from Vancouver by the Princess 
Louise 


i 
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AN INTERESTING WEDDING which took place at Montreal recently was 

that of Miss Kathleen Louise Shepherd, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. M. 

Shepherd of Montreal, and Mr. John Cecil Parry of Singapore, son of the 
late J. A. Parry and of Mrs. Parry of London, England. 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


oY AN ETOINeTTre KROUY 


MYHE first great race day of the Paris 

season at Chantilly, was cold and 
rainy, and, in addition to velvet hats, 
trimmings, girdles, bags and gloves, we 
saw anumber of examples of Paquin’s 
simply cut, edge-to-edge velvet coats, 
black, dark red, bright brown worn 
over plaited frocks of handkerchief 
linen in white with printed designs 
in the color of the velvet. This is a 
new combination in materials. The 
velvet redingote in black or color has 
also often been seen on cool days. The 
Comtesse de Viel-Castel for example, 
wore a brown one at Chantilly, over 
a frock of net printed in brown and 
white; while Madame Revel, the same 
day, wore a Vionnet one in deep 
sapphire blue over a printed frock, 
with a large blue felt trimmed with 
ostrich. Madame Madeleine de Rauch, 
the dressmaker, wears one in brown, 
with a brown crepe skirt and a net 
blouse in pink-mauve. 

As the season advanced, the weather 
grew warmer, so that the Grande 
Semaine itself, was the hottest Paris 
has seen for years. At the Prix des 
Drags, there were two new shapes, 
both seen several times. One was a 
toque of Spanish inspiration, close to 
the head in the back, raised in front 
in a squared shape like a Spanish 
comb. This looked very smart with a 
white frock and black accessories. The 
other shape is like a small edition ot 
the witch hat, with added height 
given by little bows set on the very 
point of the cone-crown, with perky 
loops and ends like small bird’s wings 
At the big luncheon party given on 
Drags day at the Hotel Georges V, 
one of the smartest events of the 
week, I saw this hat several times. 


ATER, at the races, I noticed sev- 
4 eral women in the reserved tribune, 
wearing white frocks with dark red 
accessories in hat, wide girdle, gloves 
and bag. Some special feminine per- 
ver ity, it seems, always brings out 
felt and velvet millinery on the hot 
test summer days, and the Drags and 
the Grand Prix were no exception to 
this rule, for many of the smartest 
hats were in felt or velvet, the latter 





“THE PICTURE BOOK,” by Reg. QO. Lissam 


second prize ia the “Special 


photofloods in pairs diffused 


an, 832 Eleventh St., Brandon, Man., winner of the week’s 
class of the Summer Photograph Competition. Rolleicord camera, four 
through thin silk, Agfa Finopan film, 1/25 sec. at F 4. 


usually black, dark red, or bright 
cornflower blue. 

Many of the wraps at evening events 
during the season had the new high 
collars that go with high-coiffed hair. 
I saw Mistinguett at the Bal des Bi- 
joux, for example, in a black lace 
gown, with quantities of diamond 
and a brilliant “hunting pink” three- 
quarter straight coat in mat velvet, 
held at the collarless neck with two 
huge diamond clips. Wide colored 
sash-girdles, often tied in immense 
bows, ut the side, front or in the back, 
accented many of the wide-skirted 
gowns in organdie or organza. I have 
written you about the ribbons tied 
round the neck, but I have not spoken 
of the bows worn in the hair. These 
come from Suzy, and are in both vel- 
vet and satin ribbons about an ineh 
and a half to two inches wide. The 
bows are tied in many loops with two 
little ends which you knot yourself 
round a thick curl right on the top of 
your head, 


PARIS is splendidly decorated for 

the visit of the English sovereigns, 
and most successful of all are the 
decorations of the Place Vendome, 
one of the most harmoniously beautiful 
squares in the world. It is entirely 
done in crimson velvet. All round 
the historic grey buildings hang ban- 
ners, alternately embroidered in gold 
with the RF of France enclosed in a 
wreath and the arms of Great Britain. 
The four half-pillars on the facades 
ot the four corners are covered with 
velvet and studded with small RFs 
or little gold lions. On the front of 
the Ritz and exactly opposite on the 
other side of the square are two huge 
heraldic mantles in crimson, one with 
the arms of the Republic and the othe: 
with those of the British Isles in gold. 
The column itself is surrounded with 
a formal green garden of little box 
hedges and looped at its base with 


classie laurel garlands. The effect 
is superb. 

The milliners are working overtime 
these days Not only are they busy 
preparing hat and heudsaresses for 
the postponed royal visit, but they 
are also showing their first winte1 
collections to buyers from the fouw 
corners of the globe Suzy has a 


special shaded velvet, one from palest 
to deepest blue, which she uses for 
the draped crown of a brimmed 
blue felt. This crown is drawn’ into 
folds which look more like a gigantic 
fingerprint than anything else I ean 
think of. Agnes, too, is using shaded 
velvet, especially in her own blues 
and in a new shade of pink exactly 
like a bonbon Some of these hats 
are pixie caps, drawn into a_ short 
point to top; others are head-fitting 
caps, worn forward, with a_ thick 
round twist of the fabrie in front, that 
really looks like a doughnut Some 
are shirred into folds that make ii 
look like “velours paysan,”’ but are 
all done with the needle. Two of the 
Agnes mannequins wore these caps 
to the races one day, one in a blue 
frock with pink cap, one in pink with 
a blue cap. One of her best hats is a 
blunt cone of black felt trimmed across 
the front with loops and loops of wide 
crimson ribbon Beautifully made 
bows are among the most important 
new winter trimmings Schiaparelli 
has a lot of new hats, tiny ones, set 
far forward leaving the whole back 
of the head bare. They are often in 
felt trimmed with ribbons 


HAVE just seen a new winter hat 

collection at Marjorie Dunton’s. 
The “points” of this collection are 
tall tailored hats like drums; felt 
hats, half one color and half another 
and often in postillion shape with curly 
brims; the use of veils set under the 
hat and falling to the shoulders, some 
times in front only; the use of supple 
antelope folded into turbans with high 
bows in front or in the back; the use 
of cock feathers and«high-set wings 
Among’ the striking models are a 
black felt, the best hat in the collec 
tion, the back of the brim extending 
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sunburn and freckling, lotion, $ $1.61 
$9.50 IDEAL SUNTAN OIL, on! no tar 
without burning, 85c. and $1 
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concentrated juice of 
ripe Canadian Concord 
Grapes. Now sold in 
tins for the first time en J 
For a pleasing change as 
try it blended with 
other juices A good 
‘mixer’ - four suggest- 
ions for serving printed 
on the label. Makes a 
delicious, cooling, 
healthful drink for 
everybody. 


Simpson's, Toronto 
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THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 
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Normal Course in Physical Education 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 3rd AT CAMP TANAMAKOON 


For further information, ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, 415 YONGE 
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into two long crossed points, like 
sharply pointed bird’s wings, the hat 
bound and banded 
round thick cushion, 
a plate, in black, set over a veil hang- 
ing to the shoulders; a tiny round 
black hat, exactly 
bun (which the 
“Schnecken” 


a high crowned 
tall tuft of shirred 
black ribbons up 


like a cinnamon 
Germans call a 
or snail), set right ovei 
the forehead between the eyes, with a 
shoulder veil; a black pointed cap with 
a large pink bird right up the back of 
black cloche with 


the front and a 
pointed cap of black felt, set on a 
thick round roll and bows at the sides 


mm Alma, College 


FOUNDED ‘S77 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Extensive grounds; well 
appointed buildings with Automatic Sprinkler 
Protection; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis 
Courts; Riding; Golf; Skating, and other sports. 
Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, In- 
terior Decoration and Handicrafts. Affiliated 
with University of Western Ontario. 


with velvet A 
about as big as 


white satin and 








prospectus Principal: Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 


BY ISABEL MORGAN 


F YOU have seen Danielle Darieux, 

the new French star, in ‘“‘The Rage 
of Paris’’ or in the page of illustra- 
tions in a recent issue of ‘‘Life,’’ you 
can’t have missed her new hair-do. 
Josef, the man who re-designed Miss 
Darieux’ hair at the behest of Holly- 
wood, was in town and when we met 
him at the Helena Rubenstein Salon 
he told us about it. 

On her arrival in New York re- 
cently, Mademoiselle Darieux wore 
her hair in a long shoulder-length 
bob. ‘“‘Too sophisticated,’’ said Holly- 
wood, and ordered a coiffure designed 
to make her look more like the 
publie’s conception of a star. The day 
she was going to a large and impor- 
tant party in New York Josef swept 
the despised long bob up off the back 
of her neck and side of head, and 
piled it in a little plateau of flat curls 
on top. The effect is reminiscent of 
the dainty prettiness of the period of 
Napoleon and Josephine and, we 
thought, more sophisticated than that 
of her former coiffure. At any rate 
it was so effective it immediately 
began to be copied by women who 
had seen it... with what results, we 
are unable to say since, according to 
Josef, Danielle's features at all 
angles are flawless. Nevertheless, all 
this made Josef very happy because 
the reigning page boy bob had begun 
to get on his nerves rather badly. 
Visit El Morocco at any time during 
the past months, he said, and every 
woman in the place would be wearing 
her hair a la page boy without regard 
to her age, shape or particular style 
of comeliness. 


‘PEAKING of Hollywood, Josef 
gave Claudette Colbert the bangs 
which have since become famous, and 


A 


beauty, while beauty is Constance’s 
stock-in-trade. Each woman has 
that quality on which she concen- 
trated. In the Duchess’ case it is 
charm, in la Bennett’s, beauty. The 
former, according to Josef, would be 
more beautiful if she wore her hair 
longer as a means of softening the 
rather prominent line of her jaw. 

The marcel wave (remember?) is 
staging a comeback—with this dif- 
ference, the hair is sprayed lightly 
with water from an atomizer just 
sufficiently to dampen it and then is 
waved with a lukewarm iron. It is 
not recommended for hair inclined to 
be dry. The marcel wave will be 
used pretty freely this winter when, 
Josef prophesies, we shall be wearing 
a fairly long bob with a few curls on 
top, plain sides and the ends just 
turned up. Long hair permits of 
many more variations than short hair 
which, under winter hats, gives the 
wearer the look of a neatly plucked 
fowl. The smartest coiffure always 
is the simplest and easiest to do. 
Women have either paid all their 
attention to makeup and neglected 
their hair, or vice versa. Josef’s final 
word of advice, ‘Stand in front of 
your mirror and pick yourself apart, 
being as catty as you please about 
your poor points. Then decide what 
your best features are and how to 
play them up so cleverly everyone 
will overlook your liabilities.” 


NOTES from a Paris notebook: 
“" Large felt hats made of extremely 
fine felts. For instance, an enormous 
cloche of brown felt is worn with a 
tailored redingote of brown velvet 
with a brown silk skirt and a blouse 
of coarse tulle in pale lavender; or 





THE MUCH PUBLICIZED CHRISTY NATURAL WAVE that is being 
hailed by summer holidayers because all it needs is a slight “push-up” after 
any amount of diving and swimming. Curls at the back are, of course, 
permanented but the Christy wave is actually cut into the hair and so grows 
deeper as the hair grows. This wave was cut, not by Kenneth Christy, the 


Originator, but by an expert from 


the Elizabeth Arden Salon who was 


personally trained in the Christy method. 
Photograph courtesy the Robert Simpson Company, Limited. 


he did it in order to draw attention 
away from Claudette’s high cheek 
bones and to direct attention to her 
lovely eyes. The Stars’ hair is “‘done”’ 


with marcel irons rather than finger 
waves in order to avoid con 

sions under a dryer. The featu 

the Duchess of Windsor and Con 
stance Bennett are identical in pro 
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huge hat of ruby felt as one of 


several ruby accents—the belt, shoes 
ind jewels in the same red——with a 
draped white silk jersey dress. ; 
White straws with black dresses for 
luncheon wear, the white hat match- 
ing other white touches in the cos- 
tume. Pearls nearly always relieve 
the high ick neckline, often in a 
te a diamond -¥ 


a 








sometimes in triple-strand neck- 





NAUTICAL SURROUNDINGS are matched by the ship print design of the 
play-suit worn by a pretty vacationer. 


even more. striking. Strings and 
strings of white seashells, not short 
but long ones, gave a new look to the 
top of a black crepe dress with open 
white jacket, and added_ sparkle 
to the shallow crown of the wide- 
brimmed straw hat. 


THERE is the evening wrap ques- 

tion for summer that every vaca- 
tionist, tourist or traveler must de- 
cide. The evenings are cool in the 
mountains, at the seashore, on ship- 
board and always in Europe. An even- 
ing wrap that doesn’t require press- 
ing after being packed and looks well 
with any evening gown, is the 


answer. Short wraps are being made 
of crush-resistant velvet in the most 
delectable colors, and New York re- 
cently showed little Lastex velvet 
eardigans and pull-overs for evening 
and afternoon in black, white and 
American beauty. They are prac- 
tical, compact, and as fresh as paint. 
Or you might whip up on your knit- 
ting needles one of those little 
woollen affairs that look for all the 
world like a modernized version of 
grandma’s hug-me-tight—and prob- 
ably are. The younger set has taken 
them to its collective heart, and 
wears them for every conceivable day 
and evening occasion. 


A NEW ERA DAWNED 


BY MARJORIE WOOD 


F YOU are one of the happy army 

of women travelers, thank your lucky 
stars that you travel in 1938 style 
rather than in that of twenty-five or 
more years ago. 

Picture hats, two-piece bathing suits, 
high shoes and an assortment. of para- 
sols may have made the old-fashioned 
girl more alluring to the 1910 dandy, 
but they hardly added to her enjoy- 
ment as a traveler. Contrasting tra- 
vel conditions of today with those of 
the early 1900’s, Douglas Malcolm 
of the American Express Travel Ser- 
vice finds that one great change for 
women is in the amount of luggage 
they carry. 

The two-piece bathing suit took up 
almost as much space as two modern 
afternoon dresses, hats were the prob- 
lem children of packing, and no wo- 
man made a journey without a good 
selection of parasols, preferably one 
for each change of costume. Three 
trunks were the down-right minimum 
for a long trip, and in contrast to 
Miss 1938, who more often than not 
takes only hand luggage, Miss 1910 
many times paid more for excess bag- 
gage than she did for her own ticket. 
In fact, so voluminous was her bag- 
gage, that railroad men facetiously 
named it “balloon freight.” 

Silk stockings had not come into 
vogue and women usually carried their 
bills at the top of the stocking, which 
was slyly called the “great American 
national bank.” When Miss 1910 
bought her ticket, she first asked the 
travel agent to excuse her. Then 
while that gentleman obliged by turn- 
ing his back, she dug out her travel 
funds. Travelers’ cheques had already 

“me inte mervluriy, but were not 
as uulversally used as they are by 
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avelers today. 





“BACK ROAD.” 


This photographic 


expression of loneliness was made by E. B. Horton of Riverbend, 
Que., in the Lake St. John country. Kodak Duo-620, Panatomic film, color filter, 1/10 sec., F 22. 


THE disappearance of the chaperone 

also plays a large part in making 
today’s woman the great American 
trave'er. Unmarried women of the 
early 1900’s had to have one—and 
that put the cost of travel too high 
for many a maid of the clinging vine 
school. Fewer women traveled and the 
period was one not of great resorts 
but of summer homes, where the en- 
tire family went year after year for 
its vacation. The modern trend, on 
the other hand, is to keep on the move 
and to select a new vacation region 
each year. 

The woman of the early 1900’s tra- 
ve'ed in a man’s world. Trains, hotels 
and other travel facilities were de- 
signed primarily for men. Today, on 
the other hand, transportation com- 
panies pay much attention to the dis- 
taff side. The latest travel equip- 
ment, the new hotels and most of the 
offerings of travel services and agents 
are designed with women in mind. 
Cinderella has indeed come out of the 
kitchen, to be served as a queen by to- 
day’s travel industry. 

As a result women are traveling in 
far greater numbers, and much far- 
ther afield. Miss 1910 usually limited 
her overseas destinations to the great 
capitals and health resorts; Miss 1938 
likes to get off the beaten track and to 
explore regions undreamed of by 
Miss 1910. 

In one way the modern and the old- 
fashioned girl remain the same 
just as Miss 19388 does, Miss 1910 
went out for a good time. She usually 
concealed that motive, however, and 
Lersuaded herself that she was travel- 
ing for culture or education. Museums, 
art galleries and historical spots as 
a result had a heyday; now beaches, 
recreational facilities, cafes and night- 
clubs come in for an equal share of 
attention from women travelers. 


ee 
TRAVELERS 

Sir John Child, Bart., has arrived 
from England by the Empress of Aus- 
tralia to join Lady Child and their 
family, who have been at Metis Beach 
for several weeks. They will all sail 
on their return to England at the 
end of the month. 

Mrs. Alan Plaunt of Ottawa is 
spending a few weeks with relatives 
in Ireland. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Bowen, who 
recently returned to Montreal from 
their honeymoon trip, have taken up 
their residence at 74 Belvedere Place, 
Westmount. Mrs. Bowen was for- 
merly Miss Dawn Ekers. 

Lady Nanton, who has been in Ot- 
tawa for several months, Staying at 
the Roxborough, has left for Mont- 
real, where she will spend a few weeks 
before returning to Winnipeg. 

Mrs. A. R. Goldie and Miss Mary 
Wilson, of Galt, Ontario, were recent 
guests at Jasper Park Lodge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Wilson, who 
have returned from their wedding trip 
to Bermuda, are now in their new 
residence at St. Catharines, Ont. Mrs. 
Wilson is the former Miss Virginia 
Copping. 

Mrs. Melville Rogers, of Ottawa, 
and her children are spending the 
summer at Norway Bay. 

Mrs. W. A. Eakin Jr., of Montreal, 
is spending two weeks at St. Patrick 
with her mother, Mrs. H. J. Syming- 
ton. 

Sir Montagu and Lady Allan, who 
were to have left for Murray Bay, 
have changed their plans and have 
left Montreal to visit Mrs. Winthrop 
Brainerd at Edgartown, Martha’s 
Vineyard, and will spend the month 
of August at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea 

Mrs. E. Y. Eaton, of Toronto, is 
at her summer house at Windermere, 
Muskoka. 
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SAVE GS GS OCEAN 
TO EUROPE 


Sail on Spacious Ships 


You save 39% of the open-sea voyage, 

and enjoy the comfort of spacious ships 

when you travel Canadian Pacific to Europe. 

Choose from the largest, fastest ships sailing from Canada— 
speedy Empresses, stately Duchesses, 

even-lower-cost Mont ships. 

Frequent sailings from Montreal and Quebec 

to British and Continental ports. 

Cabin, Tourist and Third Class, 4 

Low-cost all-expense tonrs, if you wish. 

EMPIRE EXHIBITION, GLASGOW, May-October 

Book early. Off-season rates. 


Full information from your own TRAVEL AGENT or 
E. F. THOMPSON. Steamship General Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Bldg.. Toronto 


Canadian Pacific 





Fulfill your Zest for Life 


" Uramus Plus 


Wonders can happen—to you. Wonders of feeling 
well, looking well—of being awfully glad you're alive. 
Vitamins can be the secret. Which vitamins? All those 
important-to-health vitamins you know you need, 

VITAMINS Plus once a day is the vitamin routine 
complete. In two tiny, easy-to-take capsules it supplies 
vitamin groups A, B, C, D, E, G and, for plus effective- 
ness, it also contains liver extract and iron. 

Combat the strain of everyday modern living—be 
a very charming person to know. Take VITAMINS 
Plus every day in the year. A 24 days’ supply—$3.25 
at all good drug and department stores. 


MCGILLIVRAY BROTHERS LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Mail this Coupon if no store in your town sells VITAMINS Plus 


McGILLIVRAY BROS., 
Yardley House, Toronto. 


Please send me boxes of VITAMINS Plus at $3.25. 


Name 


Address 






City 
Check Enclosed [ 
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SATURDA 


CONCERNING FOOD 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


IKE the Elephant’s Child in the 
Just So Story, by the middle of 
July I grow to feel that to go away, 
“a little warm, but not at all aston- 
ished, eating melons and throwing 
the rind about” is about my speed. 
The food value of melons can’t be 
very high—a little sugar, a mineral 
salt or two, and the rest water, but 
who wants high food values anyhow 
at 90° in the shade? Or so I say to 
myself an hour after luncheon, in 
a shady room with the blinds at 
half mast. By dinner time my usual 


bouncing appetite will be asserting 
itself. Melon? How nice. I’d love 
melon in place of hot soup to-night, 


or perhaps served with raspberry 
mousse for a nice chilly sweet after 
I’ve dealt with the roast beef. You 
can’t kill little Mary. 

But to return to our melons. By 
July approaching the height of their 
charm, they make a good preface to 
a meal in the form of a fruit cocktail, 
a good salad, and a delicious sweet. 
This is the way we achieve the first: 


MELON MINT COCKTAILS 


Bot % a cup of water with % 
cup of sugar for 5 minutes. To 


this add 3 tablespoons of chopped 
mint leaves and boil one minute 
more. Cool and strain this syrup 


and add the juice of one orange and 
the juice of one lemon. Chill it. Cut 
balls with one of those simple little 
scoops you can buy, out of a canta- 
loupe or a section of watermelon. 
Pile the balls in cocktail glasses, pour 
syrup over them and garnish with 
the top sprigs of mint that you have 
cleverly saved for that very purpose. 

All the good delicatessen counters 
display great bowls of snowy cottage 


cheese now-a-days. It’s becoming 
very popular because someone has 


discovered it contains a new vitamin, 
I am told. It was always good, but 
now it’s got good for you, see’ 


MELON AND COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD 
\UT peeled Honeydew Melon in long 
new moon-like curves. Set two 
of these swathes on a crisp pale let- 
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CUTS & SORES 


Apply Minard’s freely. It 
washes out poison and 
cleanses. Any wound heals 
quickly after its use. 


20 There's nothing better! 


“KING OF PAIN" 








"WHAT DELICIOUS 
SANDWICHES! 


Guests exclaim over sand- 
wiches made with these fine 
‘Beefex”’ Fish Pastes. 


Anchovy — Bloater 
Salmon and Shrimp 










Sold by leading grocers including 
Dominion Stores - Loblaw; 
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1 leaf, make little soft snowballs 
of cottage cheese, roll two in finely 
chopped chives, and sprinkle two 


with paprika, setting them alternately 
between the melon slices. Serve with 
a French dressing made with lemon 


juice instead of vinegar, or with 
mayonnaise if your taste lies that 
way. 

For a good-looking and delicious 


fruit dessert you can scarcely do bet- 
ter on a summer evening than serve 
canteloupe cups filled with fruit. 
Whether you top if off with orange 
or lemon ice or sherbet is for you to 
say. I think myself it’s a glorious, 
but pretty strong finish to a meal. 
[I want no pen and pencil games, nor 
intellectual conversation after such 
a Sweet, for one is bound to go on, 
once one has attacked the affair, and 
the bolstering up with a liqueur is far 


from discouraging to your progress. 
Here’s how to do it thoroughly, if 
you do risk it. 


CANTALOUPE FRUIT CUPS 


A LLOW half a small melon to each 
“™ guest. Do not peel it but cut a 
thin slice off the bottom to make the 
thing sit comfortably, and saw-tooth 
the top edge with a sharp knife. 

Combine the following: 1 cup 
peeled and sliced oranges, 1 cup 
peeled and sliced fresh peaches, 1 cup 
diced pineapple, fresh or canned, %4 
cup sliced bananas, % cup skinned 
grapefruit sections and % cup of 
sugar, which will readily dissolve in 
the various fruit juices. Chill it all 
thoroughly. Pile in the serrated 
cantaloupe cups and pour one table- 
spoonful of rum over each. Top 
with a big spoonful of orange or 
lemon ice or sherbet. 

In these days of mechanical re- 
frigerators in two room flats it seems 
absurd to talk of the difficulties of 
having ices or sherbets. But if you 
must lean on the dear old ice cream 
freezer, take heart. It isn’t a great 
chore. 

Crack your ice with a 
through a cloth. Allow 
6 times as much ice as 
salt for the freezing. 
quicker results, but 


mallet 
from 3 to 
coarse rock 
More salt brings 

finer grained 
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THE history of gem cutting begins 

with the introduction of the dia- 
mond as a personal ornament in the 
15th Century in Europe. The diamond’s 
name is taken from the Greek meaning 
“adamant.” Ever since the discovery 
of the form of cutting known as the 
“brilliant” which revealed to full per- 
fection its dazzling beauty, the dia- 
mond has held its place as chief of 
precious stones, says the book “Fascin- 
ating Facts About Gems.” It has long 
been held appropriate for the engage- 


ment ring because it was thought to 
soften anger, strengthen love, and 
promote harmony between husband 
and wife. It is April’s birthstone. 


It is claimed that Moses used the dia- 
mond for cutting the stones of the 
tables of the law and for fashioning 
the gems for Aaron’s breastplate. The 
Prophet Jeremiah said that the sin of 
Judah was written with a pen of iron 
and a point of a diamond. 

Indian lapidaries were first to real- 
ize that the diamond could be ground 
with its own powder, and discovered 
what a wonderful difference the re- 
moval of the coating or “nyf” makes 
in the appearance of the stone. They 
made no attempt to shape a stone 
but merely polished the natural facets, 
and added small facets in order to 





remove or to conceal flaws or other 
imperfections. Tarvernier, the fam- 
ous traveler, invariably found that 


stones covered with many facets were 























MRS. G. H. SIMPSON of Montreal, 
whose marriage took place recently. 
Mrs. Simpson is the former Miss 
Dorothy Bottom, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. W. R. Bottom of Kitchener, Ont. 
—Pbhotograph by R. M. Kennedy. 


ices are made with less salt and 
slower freezing. Pack the freezer 1/3 
full of ice before adding any salt, 


then pack it to the top with alternate 
layers of ice and salt. Turn slowly 
at first till a slight pull is felt, then 
you can pick up speed. Fruit ices 
have the advantage over ice cream 
of satisfying your yen for the frozen 
sweet without filling you full of heat 
and fat producing cream. 


Here’s an ice that is delicious 
served with rum, or topping your 
cantaloupe. 

ORANGE AND LEMON ICE 


(GRATE two teaspoonfuls of orange 
” rind into 2 cups of white sugar. 
Add 4 cups of water and 4 teaspoon- 
ful of salt and boil for 5 minutes. 


Cool this syrup and add to it 2 cups 


of orange juice and % cup lemon 
juice. Turn into the freezer and 
freeze as directed above. Pour a 


teaspoonful of rum over each guest’s 
quota in a sherbet glass. This makes 
about 3 pints. 

Sherbets are ices with the addition 
of egg whites or gelatine to give them 


more body. This won’t go back on 
you and is grand with pineapple or 
any fresh fruit with which you like 


the taste of mint. 


MINT SHERBET 


(Made in the old-fashioned freezer) 
[NTO 11%, cups of white sugar grate 

1 teaspoonful of lemon rind and 
the same of orange rind. Stir over 
a low heat till the sugar is dissolved, 
then boil for 5 minutes with 2 cups 
of water. Pour this syrup over 12 
sprigs of fresh mint, chopped, let it 
stand for an hour and then strain. 
Add to it 3% cup orange juice, 6 
tablespoons lemon juice, a little green 
coloring. Put these in the freezer 
and freeze till a mush is formed, then 
fold in 1 egg white, stiffly whipped, 
and % teaspoon salt. Continue to 
freeze it until it is firm, let it stand 


an hour in the freezer to “ripen,” 
and serve it garnished with mint 
leaves. 


With which I leave you. 
we both have fun on our 
holidays. 


And may 
Summer 


—Krom Our Jewel Box 


DIAMOND 


BY MARIAN STRANGE 


badly flawed. Diamonds were first 
cut in symmetrical shapes in Europe 
in the 15th Century. 


ALL the diamonds known in ancient 
“~*~ times were obtained from the 
neighborhood of Golconda, India. The 
Hindus used to believe that rock 
crystal (quartz) was transformed to 
diamonds by lightning. Some of them, 
noticing that the stones were often 
found after heavy rains which washed 
away the clay that hid them, said that 
the diamonds just grew. In a certain 


district in China the farmers still 
believe this to be true and refuse to 
search for them at other times. Not 


until the discovery of diamonds in 
Africa, in what is believed by some 
to be their original matrix, was any- 
thing definite known of their forma- 
tion. 

No diamond has had a more ro- 
mantic history than the Koh-i-nor or 
“Mountain of Light.” Tradition says 
that it was found in India between 
4,000 and 5,000 years ago, and that it 


is the oldest known diamond in the 
world. Great diamonds have often 
been pledged as security for money 


to replenish an empty treasury in time 
of stress. The ambitions of Napoleon 
might have received an earlier set- 
back, but for the funds raised on the 
security of the famous Regent or 
Pitt Diamond which is now in the 
Louvre in Paris. The history of such 


stones, often one long romance, is 
full of interest, but space will not 


permit a further discussion of them. 

India enjoyed the monopoly of sup- 
plying the world’s demand until the 
discovery of the precious stone in 
Brazil in the year 1725. Diamonds 
have been discovered in Australia 
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ALSO THE FRUIT FLAVOURS } 
CONTAIN REAL FRUIT. 
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FIRST OF HER SEX to be elected to 
corporate membership in the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada, Miss Eliza- 
beth M. G. MacGill is an aeronautical 


engineer. Her mother, Judge Helen 
Gregory MacGill, recently received 
the first LL.D. granted to a woman by 
the University of British Columbia. 


Russia, and South Africa, as well as 
Borneo and other places in the Orient, 


and in Arkansas and some of the 
glacial gold-bearing regions of the 
United States. In America they ar 


generally small size and, as yet, 
sufficient in numbers to 
tensive mining. Today Africa supplies 
all but a small proportion of the 
world’s diamonds. A very small per- 
centage of the diamonds that are 
mined can be used for gem purposes. 
Diamond which is known as “bort” 


not 
warrant ex- 


and “carbonado” is used in industry 
for cutting, polishing and drilling. 
The largest known diamond jis the 


Cullinan, which weighed in the rough 
before its division into five great gems 
302% carats, or about one and a third 
pounds. 

The mineral species diamond is 
pure carbon, and is the hardest known 
natural substance on earth. Authori- 
ties claim that it is about ninety 
times harder than sapphire or ruby, 
which are the hardest colored stones. 
Despite its extreme hardness, a dia- 
mond will cleave or fracture very 
easily under a heavy blow. 


GTONES devoid of any tinge of color 
are said to be of the “first water,” 
because they become invisible in water. 
They are the most valuable. Stones 
with a slight tinge of yellow are 
termed “off-color” and are far less 
valuable. Those of a true canary-yel- 
low belong to a different catagory, and 
have a decided attractiveness. They 
are valued more highly than the ones 
containing a “coffee” color. Greenish 
stones are also found, though very 
rarely, in a deep shade of that color. 
Brownish stones are very common. 
However, many persons of taste con- 
sider a fine deep transparent brown to 
be exceptionally desirable in combina- 
tion with colorless diamonds. Ruby- 
red and really blue stones are very 
rare. Those of the last named color 
have ufually what is known as a 
“steely” blue hue. Stones of a sapphire 
blue are almost unknown and command 
very high prices. Black diamonds in 
gem quality are rare. The term usually 
refers to “carbonado” although the com- 
mon mineral Hematite is sometimes de- 
ceivingly sold as “Black Diamond.” 
Such terms as Arkansas Diamond, Ma- 
tura Diamond and Arabian diamond re- 
fer to colorless rock crystal, zircon or 
sapphire. 


The most common cutting of the 
diamond is the “Brilliant” cut of 
fifty-eight facets. Of the light which 


strikes its many 
flected and part 


facets part is re- 
enters the stone. If 
the stone is properly proportioned 
and polished most of these rays are 
reflected to the eye from the back 
facets. Rays so reflected are also bent 
and most completely scattered, result- 
ing in its beautiful play of color called 
“Fire.” Otherwise the gem lacks max- 
imum beauty and value. Proper pro- 
portions for maximum beauty have 
been established and scientific instru- 
ments to check these proportions are 
in use by many diamond merchants. 

Square cut diamonds which have 
enjoyed a vogue for the past twenty 
years are again giving way to “old- 
fashioned” cutting as we are reviving 
the old-fashioned types of jewelry. 
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usylearns About Ice Cream 


AD. JACK. FOR IVE A SPECIAL 
RUMPTIOUS NEW KIND FOR 

| YOU-IT'S MADE FROM JELLO'S 

| NEW LIQUID FREEZING MIX- 

| 1T COMES IN ATIN...LL JUST ADD 
| 

| 








THIS AND 


A CUP OF CREAM WHIPPED, | 


New—AMAZING 


You'll never know just how good the ice cream you can 
make from Jell-O’s new liquid Freezing Mix really is until 
ee you try it for yourself in your electric refrigerator or hand 
freezer. It takes only a moment or two to prepare and it's 


Six gorgeous flavours — chocolate, maple walnut 
maple flavour and chopped walnuts), tutti frutti 
real fruit), 


orange-pineapple (with real fruit) and vanilla (made with 
true vanilla). 


JELLO 
FREEZING MEX 
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WASCANA LAKE, SASKATCHEWAN. 
Henry Schroyen, 2017 Broad Street, Regina. 
film 


Honorable Mention Photograph, by 
Kodak 616, color filter, S.S. Pan 
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strawberry (with real sliced strawberries) 
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Satisfaction 


Every woman feels a certain satis- 

faction in knowing that she is 

looking her best — that the good 
points have been emphasized, the bad kept in the back- 
ground. There can not be that feeling if the complexion 
has been neglected if superfluous hairs are allowed to 
flourish unheeded or moles and warts disfigure the con- 
tours. No necessity to endure these embarrassments when 
they can be removed permanently, safely and painlessly by 
Electrolysis at the Hiscott Institute. Consult our experts 
about any of your skin problems. 


Write now for Booklet X 


61F COLLEGE STREET 


Frutti Cunited TORONTO 








BisHop’s CoLLEGE SCHOOL 
LENNOXVILLE, QUE. 


102nd YEAR 


Country Boarding School for Boys 


from eight to eighteen. 


For Prospectus 


sh hla 
Apply- 


C. G. M. GRIER, M.A., Headmaster. 












Ashbury oe College 


0 
ROCKCLIFFE PARK “UNDE 


upwards and prepared for matricu- 
lation at theUniversities and R.M.C. 


Separate Junior School for boys 
under fourteen. 


Next term commences Sept. 13th. 


NEAR OTTAWA 


Large playing grounds for organized 
sports; fireproof buildings; highly 
qualified University Graduate 
Masters. Ample varied diet. 


Boys are received from eight years 


New Prospectus with revised fees obtainable from 


N. M. ARCHDALE, M.A., Headmaster 


Give your boy a sound 
boarding school 
education in exceptionally 
healthful surroundings 


@ 220 acres. TS unique location (857 feet altitude), its new, 
© 20 miles north ot modern buildings and its educational facilities 
a amends sete make St. Andrew’s College the ideal boarding school 

fields. for boys of Elementary and High School ages. Prepa- 


® Upper, Middle and 
Lower schools. 

® Separate residences. 

® Memorial chapel. 

® Glass-roofed swimming 
pool, 


ration for Matriculation, Universities and R.M.C. 
Small classes; individual attention. Carefully super- 
vised residential life. Special ‘weekly boarder’ plan 
for younger boys. For prospectus and book of views 
write: K. G. B. Ketchum, B.A., Headmaster. 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE - AURORA, ONT. - FOUNDED 1899 





Hatfield Hall School 


COBOURG 


A Church Boarding School for Girls 


Re-Opens September 14th 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. 
(London, Eng.) 


Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 


Principals (London, Eng.) 








Meisterschatt Matriculation College 


| Established 1889 
Principal, R. G. MCCONOCHIE, M.A., D.Pd., D.Sc. 
Meisterschaft—’“Master System”....An exclusive, academic College. All indi- 
| vidual instruction. Shortest method for brilliant students, surest for backward 


ones. The only School of its kind in Canada. Complete preparation for entrance 
into Royal Military College and all Universities. For particulars apply Secretary. 


SCHOOL REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 
1 ST. CLAIR AVE., WEST,....TORONTO, ONT. 




















Founded 
1865 
Tradition and 1 FOTO) F 
Progress 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
A boarding school in the poet 
Michaelmas 
country, for boys. Term begins | 
| Cot ; 
For full information please write to \?" ee 13th | 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B. PAED, Headmaster 





SCOLLARD HALL "“Stlece” 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN NORTH BAY 
UNDER DIRECTION OF THE RESURRECTIONIST FATHERS 
IDEALLY LOCATED FOR BOYS IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 
COURSES: PREPARATORY 
COLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL 
FEES MODERATE 






Term begins September 7th 
For Particular Write to The President 
———. Me 
HOCKEY AND RUGBY 


INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONS 
IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Canadian Secondary School Champions 
HEALTHFUL LOCATION—SPACIOUS GROUNDS 





Scheol With «a 
Modern Spirit 


A Modern 
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OF MUCH INTEREST ACROSS CANADA was the marriage which took place in Calgary on June 29 
of Joyce, only daughter of Mrs. Yorath and the late C. J. Yorath of Calgary, to Mr. James Benson 


Williams, elder son of Mrs. Williams and the late J. E. Williams. 


From left to right: Mr. Eric J. 


Yorath; Miss Edith Hilda Hammond of Banff and Nassau, the Bahamas; Mr. Douglas Forrest, Miss 
Barbara Toole, Mr. Campbell Corbet; Master Donald Cross, the page boy; the bride and groom; Miss 
Pamela Reed, Mr. Jeffery Williams, Mr. Allan H. Turney, Mr. Hugh Clarke. 


Photograph by Halliday. 


THE SOCIAL WORLD 


SY GERNICE Cereey 


(THE Sutton Horse Show which 

takes place in August has 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee Mrs. E. Harvey Ellis. Mrs. 
Ellis will have as her assistants Mrs. 


as 


Bruce Burry, Miss Margaret Soren- 
sen, Mrs. Thomas Gass, Mrs. Gordon 
Trent, Mrs. Reginald Horner, Mrs. 


Clarence Kemp, Mrs. Howard Walker, 
Mrs. Walter Rawlinson and Mrs. 
Donald Rogers. 


FEW of the large gathering of 
present at the marriage 
Gibbons and Mr. 


e guests 


of Miss Kathleen 
Richard B. Pattison, which was an 
interesting event of the past week, 
included: Mr. and Mrs. C.. L. Burton, 
Mrs. George B. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Allan, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Angus, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Stapells, Mrs. W. 
D. Ross, whose lace veil was worn 
by the bride, Colonel and Mrs. R. Y. 
Eaton, Miss Elsinore Burns, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. N. Flower, Mrs. John Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Black, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Southam, Mrs. R. G. O. Thomp- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Barrett, 
Lady Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Allan, Mrs. Graham _ Stratford of 
3rantford, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Baker, Mrs. George Dickson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Haro!d Reid of Montreal, Mr. and 


Mrs. Robin Merry, Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
tram Brooker, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Robinson, Mr. Leopald Macaulay, 
Hon. and Mrs. G. Howard Ferguson. 


N UNUSUALLY large 

marked the luncheon 
arranged by the ladies’ 
the Briars’ Golf Club 
rooms at  Jackson’s 
Stafford Higgins, Mrs. George Gra- 
ham and Mrs. Harvey Ellis received 
the guests. Mrs. George Mara enter- 
tained for a number of guests before 
the luncheon. Miss Helena and Miss 
May St. Charles and Mrs. Harry 
Murphy were Mrs. Arthur Doherty’s 
guests for the party. Guests included 


attendance 
and bridge 
section of 
in the club 
Point. Mrs. 


Miss Charlotte Dow MacGillivray, 
Mrs. Aylmer Lake, Miss Betty Gra- 
ham, Mrs. W. Taylor, Mrs. Allen Fin- 
ningly, Mrs. Harry Senior, Harriett 
Senior, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. E. C. 
Tate, Mrs. G. Woodcock, Miss Kath- 
leen Woodcock, Mrs. G. Moneypenny, 
Mrs. Ray Manbert, Mrs. Thomas 
Phelan, Mrs. William Wilder, Mrs. 
George Mara, Mrs. Harrison Best, 
Mrs. Gordon Trent, Mrs. David O’ 
Meara, Mrs. H. S. Banfield, Mrs. 
Frank Higgins, Eleanor O’Meara, 
Mrs. Daniel Sorenson, Mrs. Wilfrid 
Gratton, Mrs. Walter Tomenson, Mrs 
Robert Monnaville of New York, 
Mrs. G Hall, Mrs. C. Mackenzie 
King, Mrs. Herbert Conlin, Mrs. 
Arthur Doherty, Mrs. George Biggs, 
Mrs. Fred Tremble, Mrs. Fred Craw- 
ford, Miss Adele Tremble, Dorothy 
Brown, Mrs. D. V. Strickland, Mrs. 
Harry Wilson, Mrs. Harold Heffer 
ing, Mrs. G. E. Harley, Evelyn Bow- 
len, Betty Bowlen, Mrs. Alfred Dunn 
Mrs. J. J. Seitz, Mrs. R. L. Deckman 
of New York; Mrs. George Parke, 
Mrs. Gordon Murray, Mrs. Ernest 
Seitz, Mrs. Jim Strathy, Mrs. Bill 
Kerr, Mrs. Ashley Kilgour, Mrs. Gor- 
don Nicholson, Mrs. Richard Biggs, 
Mrs. John D. Sibbald, Amy Sibbald 
Mrs. L. P. Morrison, Mrs. J. Scott 
Tomenson, Mrs. John Rogers, Mrs 
Donald Rogers, Mrs. Bruce Burry, 
Mrs. William ©’Connor, Mrs. Fred 
Neale, Mrs. Arthur Apted, and Mrs 
William Cork 


| ADY Sankey held a reception at 
- Terrace, Hyde 
on Tuesday, 


Queensborough 
Park, London, England, 


July 5, to meet her daughter, Mrs. 
J. B. M. Armour from Toronto, the 
wife of the Rev. J. B. M. Armour the 
General Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in Canada and 
Newfoundland. 

Among the acceptances were the 
High Commissioner for Canada and 
Mrs. Vincent Massey, General Sir 
Harry Knox, Priscilla, Countess 


Annesley, Sir Charles Hagberg 
Wright, Lady and Miss Warburg, 


Lady Waterlow, Sir Henry and Lady 
Harris, Sir Harold and Lady Kenyon, 
Sir George Truscott, Colonel and Mrs. 
Evans, Dr. Crone, Sir Hugh and Lady 
Turnbull, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Mace- 
Master, Dame Louise Mellroy, Lady 
Hansell, Miss Nancy McIntosh, Sir 
Herbert and Lady Lidiard, Colonel 
and Mrs. Karslake, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Armour, Colonel and Mrs. 
W. F. Challinor, Miss Sankey, Pre- 
bendary and Mrs. Beresford-Peirse. 


QUEBEC 


YEFORE their departure 

land, Brigadier J. M. Prower, 
D.S.O., and Mrs. Prower were the 
centre of much entertaining in their 
honor. Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. 
L. J. Amyot had a farewell dinner at 
the Royal Quebec Golf Club at Bois- 
chatel at which their guests included: 
Colonel and Mrs. J. H. Price, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. A. Benoit, Dr. and Mrs. 
Louis Berger, Lieutenant-Colone! and 


for Eng- 


Mrs. J. A. H. Trudeau, the French 
Consul and Mrs. Henri Bonnafous, 
Brigadier-General and Mrs. T. L. 


ing the officers of the Garrison enter- 
tained at a dinner at the Citadel in 
their honor. 

The christening of the infant son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charless Amesse, of 
Montreal, was a charming event tak- 
ing place recently in the Dominican 
Church here. The baby, who had for 
its godparents Dr. and Mrs. Louis 
Berger, uncle and aunt of the child, 
received the name of Louis Rene Paul. 
Mrs. Amesse, formerly Miss Marie 
Pelletier, is a daughter of Colonel and 
Mrs. Oscar Pelletier, of this city. 


MONTREAL 


N THEIR return from 
where they attended the Con- 
servative Convention, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Mackay spent a few days at 
their apartment in The Chateau be- 
fore leaving for Rothesay, N.B., where 
Mrs. Mackay will remain for the sum- 
mer. They had as their guests Mrs. 
Mackay’s brother, Mr. D. King Hazen, 


Ottawa 


N.C., and Mr. B. R. Guss, of Saint 
John. Mrs. Mackay, who is a daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Douglas Hazen, 


former Chief Justice of New Bruns- 
wick, represents the women of that 
province on the executive of the Na- 
tional Conservative party. Mr. Hazen 
is president of the New Brunswick 
branch of the party. 

The marriage of Miss Jean Ander- 
son Ritchie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Ritchie, Upper Lansdowne 
Avenue, to Mr. Eric W. Beardmore, 


son of the late Lissant Beardmore, of 
England, 


Toronto, and London, and 





MISS MARJORIE TORRIE, Jamaica, 
Mr. C. L. Sherman, Hartford, Conn.; 


B.W.I.; Mrs. Ian Macdonell, Toronto; 
Mrs. W. Torrie, Jamaica; Mrs. Lewis 


Emery, Jr., Bradford, Pa.; Mrs. Hugh Wilson, Toronto; Mr. Whitney G. 
Case, Buffalo, and Judge Ian Macdonell, Toronto, while at the seventh annual 
Horse Show at the Seigniory Club. 


—Photograph by 


Tremblay, Mr. J. Gordon Ross, Mr. 
R. H. Nisbett, Mr. J. Belleau, Colonel 
C. H. Jones, Captain and Mrs. Stuart 
Atkinson, Mrs. Henri Chasse, Mrs. 
Percy Flynn, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Ian Breakey, 
Hon. Maurice Dupre, Colonel A. 
Theriault, Mr. and Mrs. Henri Bray, 
Major and Mrs. Raymond Garneau, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Desrivieres. 

The officers and members of the 
Quebec Military Institute were hosts 
at a dinner at the Quebec Garrison 
Club for Brigadier Prower, and Major 
and Mrs. R. Girard invited a number 
of guests to their house at the 
tail hour to bid Brigadier and 
Prower “bon voyage.” Another 


cock- 
Mrs 
even- 





MR. HUGH OGILVIE, Master Robert Paterson, Mrs. A. S. Paterson, Mrs. 
W. W. Ogilvie, Cartierville, Mrs. G. P. Hedges, and Master Jimmie Paterson, 
who were among the prominent exhibitors and spectators at the Seigniory 
Club Horse Show 

—Phoiograph by 


Associated Screen News Limited. 


issociated Screen News Limited, 


of Mrs. E. A. Beardmore of Montreal, 
has been arranged to take place on 
Tuesday afternoon, September 27, at 


Dominion Douglas Church. 


Miss Ruth Kitson and her brother, 
Mr. Henry James Kitson, great grand- 
daughter and great grandson of the 
late Lord Strathcona, who are trave'- 
ing in Canada, were recently at Banfi 
and at Calgary where they attended 
The Stampede, 

Mr. Justice Fabre Surveyer spent 
a recent week-end at the Lac Ouareau 


French Colony, and entertained the 
colony guests with several talks on 
his recent trip to Louisiana, where 


he received an honorary degree from 
the University of Louisiana 

Before her marriage the former 
Miss Margo Graydon was much feted. 
Among the many entertainments was 
the picnic given by Miss Belle Ritchie, 
Miss Jean Heubach and Miss Betty 
Heubach at Lac Echo in her honor. 
Mrs. W. T. Whitehead, Jr., was hostess 
at a luncheon at the Royal Montreal 
Golf Club, and Miss Jane Russel had a 
dinner in honor of Miss Graydon and 
her wedding attendants. 


TRAVELERS 


Charles F. W 
and her children 
summer at 
with Mrs. 
Norman Wilson 
Wilson 

Mrs. Denton 


Mrs 
ronto, 
tle 
Sea 


Burns, of To 
are spending 
st.-Andrew’'s-by-the- 

Burns’ parents, Mr 

and Senator Cairine 


and her granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Scripture, have left 
Toronto for Prout’s Neck, Maine. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry Lyle of New 
York, have arrived at their summer 
residence, Murray Bay, Que. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Sterling Dean have 
returned to Toronto from Lake Ross 
eau, Muskoka, where they were guests 


of Mr, and Mrs. Arthur R. Clute 
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University School 
Victoria, B.C. (Est'd 1906) 
Residential and Day School 


for Boys. 
boarders. 


Accommodation, 170 
All-round develop- 


ment. Brick buildings. Ten acres 
playing fields. Mild, healthful 
climate. For Calendar write the | 
Headmaster, 


Rev. G. Herbert 





Ontario Ladies’ College 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
Established 1874 
A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100 





acres grounds 
Complece Modern Extucatior 
tured environment Public 
Mati iculation Mus'« Art, wld Seien 
Secretarial Courses amd Dramatics Swimmin 
Pool and Gymnasium Resident Mistres 
Physical Education supavised Winter ar 
Summer Sports Riding on quiet country roa 

Reopens September 14t 


For Calendar apply to Principal. 
REV. C. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D 


Hishoy Strachan School 


College Heights, Toronto 


Established over 70 Years 


A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Kindergarten to Junior and Senio 
Matriculation — Household Science, Art 
Music, Physical Education with indoor 
and outdoor sports. 











Principal: Miss Ek. M. Lowe, B.A 
Vice-Principal: Miss A. M. V. Rosset 
Cheltenham and Froebe! Institute 


For Calendar apply to Bursar. 
New Boarders, Tuesday, Sept. (3th 
New Day Girls and Returning Boarders 
Wednesday, Sept. (4th 


School Opens, Thursday, Sept. (5th 


Junior School, Thursday, Sept. (5th. 













a} ; rt 
4 v saan ee Se - ; 
1 Go EGE 
Belleville 
with Residential Accommodation 3 


GRAHAM THE rf 
HALL MANOR 
For Boys and For Girls and 
Young Men Young Women 


Courses Offered: 

Public, Lower, Middle School 
Honour Matriculation 
Second Year University (Queen's) 
Business Administration and 

Commerce 
Music and Dramatic Art 
Physical Recreation 


Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 
Illustrated prospectus and information 


regarding Bursaries and Scholarships on 
request. early registration recommended. 


SUNBURN 


Get joyous relief with soothing, cool- 
ing Campana’s Italian Balm, First 
Aid for sunburn. Used before and 
after exposure it prevents peeling. 
No medicated odor. Greaseless, stain 
less, clean to use. No painful rub- 
bing to apply. Recommended by life- 
guards, nurses, golfers, swimmers. 
35c, 60c, $1.00 at drug & dept. stores. 
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as 
A perfect mixer 
with Wines and 
Spirits — Cool 
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LAND OF THE GREAT SMOKIES 


NATIONAL park, which lies 
; partly in Tennessee and partly in 
North Carolina, is becoming an _ in- 
creasingly popular tourist attraction. 
It is located southeast of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, which is the natural and 
nearest gateway to Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park and is con- 
veniently reached by trains and motor 


SATURDAY 


with a variety of trees said to be 
greater than that of all Europe, clad 
to their very tops in dense forest and 
thick undergrowth of almost tropical 
luxuriance and variety in which the 
pink and white of the rhododendron 
and the vari-colored azalea predomi- 
nate. 


NIGHT 


15 








4 There are more than 200,000 acres Board the modern S.S. “Belle Isle’ at 
cars. of virgin forest within the park, 50,- MONTREAI Thrill to. the mysterious 
tk ty 5 gr located in the heart of 000 acres in red spruce of great height BRET ‘ON. an j ge ty aban’ Demme iSinnde 

ie rich east Tennessee Valley, is a and girth. Trees generally are huge of ST. PIERRE and MIQUELON. Re 
lle lm Se prosperous city of 105,802 people and and giant iaiocks rival those of turn from NEWFOUNDI AND ee ae 
the seat of the University of Ten- British Columbia. re aor _— er Bed ee 
nessee. There are over 1,000 different kinds Wit: oe 
It has a great variety of extensive 


All- Expense 


manufacturing interests producing 
cotton goods, furniture, clothing, ma- 
chinery, flour and other food products, 


of flowering trees, shrubs and plants 
and many of them grow to almost 
unbelievable heights and thicknesses. 
A continuous succession of ever- 


Full details and bookings from 


NEWFOUNDLAND CANADA 
STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 





steel, cement, the famous Tennessee changing blooms marks the flowering Furness House - 315 St. Sacrament St. I 
marbles, etc., as well as being the season from March until wel! into ree ne - 
centre of a large territory rich in the Autumn and mid-October brings ie ae 

soft coal and agriculture, and with with it the color climax of the year. 

extensive aluminum and _ hydro- 


electric power development. It is also 
the headquarters of the Tennessec 
Valley Authority which is revolu- 
tionizing life in the Tennessee Valley 


THE winters are short and the cli- 

mate the balance of the year, even 
in midsummer, delightful 'vith under- 
blanket nights the rule. Wild flowers 


Exp and is 26 miles from the T.V.A. Norris begin blooming in March and reach 
Toronto Dam. their peak in May and June, although 
It is a city of culture and refine- some are still at their best in July 


Meals and Pullman between Toron'o 
and Chicago, exira 


Private Air-Conditioned Pullmans 


ment with fine homes and churches, 
many excellent hotels, an 18-hole 
Municipal golf course and several fine 
country clubs. There are many spots 


and August. The autumn brings per- 
haps the most brilliant coloring, due 
to the great variety of foliage color 
of the hardwoods. 








Steamshi 
meee es) § Cickets , 


Book now. Insure your- 


5 . ' , ‘ or ; ; 5a self a choice of space at 
Fourteen Days — Everything First Class and monuments of great historic in- Hunting and the carrying of fire- no extra charge. Amer- 
An atstanding Mexican travel value terest and the surrounding country arms within the park are prohibited. ican Express Travel 
for 1938 ..a trip you'll never regret offers many fine drives. There are few wild animals in the Service provides deck 
V isitors to the park can stay either park; the black bear is seen occa- plans,tour suggestions, 
DEPARTURES FROM CHICAGO at a Knoxville hotel, or at any one sionally, also the Virginia white-tailed itineraries and world- 
Every Sunday of several good hotels near the park deer. _ Among the larger birds found wide travel assistance. 

Ask your travel agent for folder, or boundaries or inside the park. Be- are wild turkey, ruffed grouse, North- - ae a. , ; aoe ; E . 

sides the hotels there are in Gatlin- ern raven, duck, hawks and a few ALONG THE LITTLE RIVER GORGE in the Great Smoky country. Smooth 


Ground Floor, 
Bidg., 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 
25 King St. W.. Toronte, Ont. 











burg, just outside the park boundary, 
upwards of a hundred cottages or 
over-night cabins available for tourist 


golden eagles. 
There are over 600 miles of fishing 
streams in the Great Smoky and with 


highways have been driven through the mountains, bringing marvelous vistas 


AMERICAN 


to the motor tourist. 


FXPRESS 


Nashville R.R. 


—Photo courtesy Louisville & 











Elgin 5221... . 1188 St. Catherine St. W. accommodations. their numerous cascades and beautiful aoe ects ene we 
ih tie ee TURENCE : , waterfalls are one of the Park’s out- with stretches of concrete here and spend the remainder of the summer omoronto, Ont. Elgin 522i 
W HENCE the name of “Great standing attractions. Open season for there. The fine highway which crosses Sir Ernest MacMillan will join them 1668 St. Catherine St. Ww 
. Smokies?’ The name “Great trout May 16-August 31 and for rock the park and circles ‘the west half for the month of August. Phone Lancaster 6155 
Smokies” comes from a blue haze and small mouth bass June 16-August affords some of the grandest moun- Miss Hazel Ross has left Quebec 
hovering over the mountains and 31. Only artificial bait with one hook tain views in America. In addition to for Cacouna to spend some time at 
softening all outlines, giving the ef- may be used. Two artificial flies the motor routes, there are trails the summer house of her parents, Mr. 
fect of great distance to objects only may be attached to the leader if de- almost without number—which are and Mrs. Frank W. Ross. 
| a few miles away, while those more sired. Some streams are closed for easily followed either on horseback 
| distant, grow more and more intan- restocking but good fishing is found or on foot. For the less familiar © 
gible, finally blending with the sky in the upper reaches and “prongs” of trails, guides are found at most of the 
itself. The grandeur of the majestic most streams. hotels in the park. 
| heights is everywhere softened by the Good fishing is also found outside 
| picturesque forest cover, in marked the Park boundaries especially in = Y: 
0 ~ 
on | Muskoka’s Resort TRAVELERS sts 
 e . . ° ryt 
»p- Hotel of Distinction Miss Margaret Dobbie ot Galt las IR Mos! 
sais | For a grana holiday, come a se heigl 4 ge gs yot . yCATIO 
to Beaumaris. Deluxe cuisine OF BSH. 21h. ONGOR: SRE: will De f “\SIBI 
ful of metropolitan standard jeined by Miss Mary Goldie of Galt, SE: - 
now living in England, and will jour- 
the | 18-hole golf course, tennis, i pee ra j 
| ridin swimmin fishina. ney through the Sc andinavian coun- 
ert | 8 ng, h 9, 9g tries for a few weeks Miss Dobbie 
ee 120 eee and Miss Goldie will return to Lon 
——. ee oe don in early September. 
peace | <a “daaaatene aaa et Mrs. A. L. S. Mills of Montreal, and 
- her sons have left for Metis, where 
TORONTO OFFICE they have taken a cottage for the re- 
67 Yonge St. WA. 7552 - mainder of the summer. Colonel 
Mills will join his family on Aug- 
‘Ss % LAKE MUSKOKA Get 6. 
—— Beaumaris, Ontario = Mrs. L. A. Cannon, of Ottawa, has 
been spending some time at Murray 
Bay, the guest of her parents, the 
Right Honorable Sir Charles and 
Lady Fitzpatrick. She will also be 





llege 











TIMAGAMI 


the guest of her daughter-in-law, Mrs 
Charles Cannon, who is spending the 


30,000 ISLAND 


summer at Murray Bay. os 
WABI-KON CAMP wane is Wponie Ee hate eae Cc R U I S E Ss F R Oo M M I D L A N D 


Exceptionally fine fishing—trout, bass, northern 
pike and pickerel. Rustic cabin or tent accom- 
modation with excellent meals at main lodge. 











house at 
daughter, 


Foote’s Bay, Muskoka. Their 
Miss Margaret Wheaton, 


Guides, rowboats, canoes, outboard motors, a pe from a aE pte Take a cruise through the enchanting, cool, island dotted 
} “1,8 ; i Tr ~ - . . . ° e as » £ « Se ‘ . arles _ 2 ® 
bathing, hiking, tennis and badminton.  Ac- THE LOOP-OVER. One of the engineering achievements in highway ee ere ere reves. Se ge tee waterway along the shores of Georgian Bay—anything from a 
cessible by railway or automobile. Reasonable <a.xe ‘ : Ns x 3 <8 : . Wheaton on his return from England ¥ # : 
~ y ) building in the country of the Great Smokies. will join his parents at Foote’s Bay few hours on the Bay to a 5-day all-expense vacation with 
i ws ; —P, 6 ay isville & Ne vills RK, 3 ‘ ae ey . . cial Sd i ss z y * - : 
Girls Write for Folder Photo courtesy Louisville & Nasbville R.R Mrs. George Almon has left Ottawa stop-overs at the luxurious Hotel Ojibway, Point au Baril. 
nands to spend the summer at Cap a I’Aigle. 
Ler HERBERT S. WILSON contrast to the summits which give Lake Santeetlah, well stocked with Mr. Henry Morganthau, former HERE, FOR INSTANCE, IS THE $7.75 
ne aan . ms > Rockies sir ne > ass ¢ a veritable fisherman’s para- Inited States Ambassador Turkey 
Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario the Rockies their name. bass and a verité her S pare United States Ambassador to Turkey, 
E P The Great Smokies are the moun- dise. Non-resident fishing licenses and Mrs. Morganthau, are spending TRIP COVERING A 120 MILE CRUISE 
iter a — tain climax of eastern America, with cost $5.10 in North Carolina and $2.50 the summer at the Manoir Richelieu, 
eUs j rer Ad Fee ‘ i Te ASccoHAa ——— aw? . . * 
sixteen fate Se cn ta a and in Tennessee. a ge a 7 ‘s ' Embark at Midland at 2 p-m. any day except Sunday or 
# seventy-three over 5, eet above sea Mr. anc MTS. wrthur utten lave y * » S . 
Dp.D level. (Mt. Washington in the White \ ODERN camp grounds have not jeft Toronto for a cruise to South Wedn« sday. Arrive at Parry ound at 30 p.m pe nd the 
— Mountains is 6,288 feet). Only one ~* yet been established in the park, America. evening in the town visiting points of interest. Leave Parry 
es peak east of the Black Hills tops but there are several temporary pub- Hon. Sir Francis and Lady Mac- Sound at 6 a.m. and arrive back in Midland after lunch. 
Clingman’s Dome—the Great Smokies’ lic camp grounds available for those naghten, of Bush Mills, County An- 
highest peak (6,642 feet)—and that who wish to use them. A special trim, Ireland, who have been spend- Other all-expense cruises and vacations to Point au Baril at 
is near by Mt. Mitchell (6,684 feet). permit for camping in remote sections jing some time in Calgary, have re- $9.75, $19.75 and $24.00 
The richness of the Great Smoky of the park is required. These per- turned to Ottawa where they are the : 
forest has been the wonder and the mits may be obtained at Park head- guests of Lady Macnaghten's sister, THE ABOVE TRIPS INCLUDE FARE 
. admiration of everyone who has quarters at Gatlinburg. Mrs. W. H. Rowley ALL H ’ 
t traversed it. As one climbs he passes From Knoxville motor service is Lady MacMillan and her two sons, MEALS AND SLEEPING ACCOMMODATION. 
identia! successively through the same floral used into and through the park. The Ke ith and Ross MacMillan, have left 
irls zones he would encounter in traveling roads through the park are good, Toronto for their house at — Lak Don’t miss the 30,000 Island Trip this year. Write, wire or phone your 
: Seni from southern Canada to mid-Georgia mostly hard surfaced and some gravel Joseph, Muskoka, where they will reservations to: 
Seno : " , s = 
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MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


You are coming to Montreal ? 


In search of an unhurried 
Vacation happy way of 
travelling, you have perhaps 











GEORGIAN BAY TOURIST COMPANY OF MIDLAND, LTD. 
MIDLAND ONTARIO 











VANCOUVER 











: chosen one of the many in- 
3 land scenic waterway routes 
rd . a oe F. Foe Go Great Northern + + Return 
: of the Canada Steamship Lines h Ac d . 
b . t roug anaaa or vice versa 
ls and Mi y lake and river. 
ome by _ as : <2 ' ’ 
men ‘f lo contrast with the difficulties @ On the long swing to the W est Coast 
a of the early pioneer navigators, ride the Empire Builder from Chicago to 
ns : “ chewed Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
0's) m you enjoy the utmost trave Spok , 
8 l J ; a i i Vancouver, Victoria. See both countries. 
% AXury and com ort a Gare Drawing rooms, compartments, bedrooms, 
i your ship. Your ship leads standard Pullman berths, tourist sieepers, 
i you toward Montreal. Of luxury coaches, all air-conditioned. Low 
aa course you will be stopping at fares. All-expense tours. Excellent meals, 
rable od ee the Mount Royal Hotel! 50¢ up. 
F @ Between St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg use the overnight Winnipeg 
5 J. ALDERIC RAY MOND Limited, air-conditioned. 
President 
. ; ; r See eS Be SB BF SE BBB KE BHO BE SER RE RE BE Ree eee ee ee 
VERNON G. CARDY e I int i t 
‘ Le s s ; a2 am interesteiinatrmnpt nas aadeuseeeacen® 
ing, cool, Ce-President & Managing Director : Sinese send sae informations. 
m ~ 
fore a As . H. E. WATKINS Name f 
: peeling. oy UN - a General Agent, Great ‘i f 
eee, eos ef MO Sa “THE CHIMNEYS” photographed from the “Loop Over” where the highway crosses itself in the ascent : cee - 2 ee : 
7 2 , F . ; : ‘ E a . : See : . 3 € ag., oronto, City. ‘ -rovince . 
— ‘ife- we ; een ae of the Great Smoky Mountains. Splendid rail connections and modern highways have brought this © Ont., Phone: Elgin 3992 , 
e ‘i D eer, een , Ps ae  hdent obpaesiesamaia 
olumenatt HOTE glamorous playground within easy reach of the vacationist. i @ (if student, please state gra 
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t. stores. Nashville R.R. 


—Photo courtesy Louisville & 
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—tLondon Letter BY P.O'D. 


A RAP ON THE KNUCKLES 


London, July 4. Italy. At the same time, there seems ial plaque was unveiled on the rather 

PEOPLE who talk glibly about this ° be one point which is almost en- shabby little house in Westbourne 
country being run by bureaucrats tirely overlooked in the row over ark, where for nearly corey focal, 
and "permanent Civil staff, and as privilege, and that is the matter William Henry ‘Hudson, the natural- 
53 likely soon to fall under the Domin- of those antiaircraft guns. Just how ist, lived, and where in 1922 7. re 
: ation of War Office and Admiralty 2d is the shortage? And just what Off in the Argentine, where I udson 
I is were last week given consider- is being done to put it right? gut was born near Buenos Aires, the re is 
eS sa for a while and this, of course, is something that no a Society of Hudson’s Friends. This 
able reason to pause for a.while anc one will tell us—not even young Mr society commissioned Luis Perlotti, 


LAZE ON A 


oe ee LO” 


AT BEACH, COTTAGE, PICNICS 





























think. The venerable and aes Sandys. the Argentine sculptor, to design the 
. Grandmother of Parliaments roused : ' ge a * + plaque. It depicts the little cottage 
herself from her slumbers, and set As to what the Grandmother of | ts : cae a + 
“ sea , ae ee Jorliaments c: oO , people who in which Hudson was born, the cot- 
( about showing the world who really Parliaments can do to people oie scribed in “Far Away ana 
is boss. And no one at present is Offend against her ancient privileges, tage he desc cee: ew oe ee 
alki ack believe me she can do quite a lot. Long Ago. Thus does the memorial 
{ talking back. mn : ty ee . help to bridge the wide gap between 
It all began when young Mr. Dun- The usual punishment is for them ie phan ahr  aae } the pampas 
“an Sandys — pronounced “Sands,” to be haled before the Bar of the %!S mre a ral eae =Pes 
; just to make it hard for us foreign- House and made to kneel while the and_ his somewhat eet ches nr ae 
; ! ers—sent around a note to Mr. Hore- Speaker ticks them off. And she can ! London. But it must also be re- 
: ; : : : . ‘ . if she gets ombered that it was during those 
+ | Belisha giving certain figures about 4o a lot more than that, if she gets mem! Beeees & those 
antiaircraft guns, and stating that really angry. It isn’t much over a years of continement oe erg ee 
i he intended to ask questions in the hundred years ago that she sent a ak he wrote nearly all his best typcers THE COMMONS. Duncan 
House about the inadequacy of such Lord Mayor of London to the Tower. WO'K. ‘ever, Sandys, M.P., whose “matter of privi- 
. 2s And there are old stories of offenders It must not be thought, however, lege” i . a ith the Official 
defences. : ; ‘lorv. riding that Westbourne Park is a sort of SRE UN CURES ean) Sesee. bre, — 
Apparently young Mr. Sandys being conducted to the pillory, riding 1 There are handsome houses Secrets Act is causing the Chamber- 
should not have had the information backwards on a horse and holding sak ein elo streets in the dis.  !ain Government and particularly Mr. 
which he did have. The figures came = its tail. Bi aaa Viet: Bat kd general effect is ous Hore-Belisha some considerable dis- 
from an extremely hush-hush docu- _The re are bhlA es ae of rather dismal and straightened comfort. 
ment in the War Office. Consterna- of rooms in the ¢ ae Tower of Z = gentility—and Hudson’s house and 
= ane — - = ae a a wanes ae a ~ _ a. street are rather more so than most. ment as well as in appearance. 
But instead 20 Ses pe ail pe eee eae as sen Bradiaugt rene But let us not be lacrimose about it. One other ironic circumstance was 
Sandys, and we —o oe ae |) oe = > ar ae : shi a hers He had his friends—famous and de- mentioned at the unveiling. Hudson, 
boy—dash it all, we both went to famous Radical, was siut up a lightful friends—and he had his when old and ill, was advised by his 
Oxford! I say, do forget those figures for a while. He said he ve a work, though until the very endofhis doctor “to get rid of all anxiety, to 
for a while, like a good chap. Deuced comfortable, onl) fa oe one fan't life it brought in little money. He live under blue skies, and soak my- 
awkward for the Government if you a row over his head that he couldnt 4. not the sort of man who would self in sunshine,” as Hudson himself If the “dog days’ get you down, be sure they find you 
don’t, you know.”.. . . sleep. But I’m afraid they won't do want even posterity to pity him. described it in a letter vps poe : 
Instead of that, the Secretary for anything like that to Hore-Belisha haw ae a Sat aaa ak ae on cana : ee tind in West prone on a Li-lo”! For sheer comfort, fun, convenience 
Rade i . aa ‘nicter "6 % ri > iniater p ay a 5 € . ‘ af} St- F 2 
tat S atahie: ae vont a doe See oastiae oe the hidalgo about him, in tempera- bourne Park,” was his grim comment. it's one of the most popular of Summer hits at EATON’S. 
Mr. Sandys was summoned before the horse is quite ruled out. No one will Soft as a sigh, luxurious as a feather bed, it's light in 
Attorney-General, who warned him even be asked to ride around on the - . é 
that, unless he revealed the source luggage-carrier of a motor car. weight, collapsible, and easy to tote around. Triple-ply 
rubberized material with pillow and body section — 
Approximately 29x75" deflated. Red, Green, Khaki. 
BY MARGARET L. STEVEN Illustrated, Each 5.95 
F ALL young Canadian artists were equally as_ satisfactory for other 
as enthusiastic about the a artists. The Tyndall stone of Mani- OTHER SIZES ' 
’ scene” as is Miss Doris le Cocq 0 toba, which is fossilized and has a ; “i ee ‘ : ye 
Calgary, the wail of those who con- decorative grey pattern, has many Li-lo “Super’’—of striped material — 30 x 84" deflated. . 
tinue to cry that no good ever comes possibilities too. At present it is used Each 7.50 
out of Nazareth, would soon be_ extensively for buildings and is ef- 
changed in tone. Her zeal may be due fective for sculpture as well. Miss Li-lo “De Luxe’ — 33x84" deflated—heavier weight 
in part to the fact that oe lived in le Cocq carved a group of huskies material. Each 12.50 
England for more than a dozen years from this stone last year. There is : ss 
where she studied painting and sculp- also a sandstone found near Coch- Also smaller size (approx. 27 x 70” deflated). Each 3.98 
ture, for she declares that the three rane, Alberta, which may prove a ‘i ve ae " 
years since her return to this country boon to Canadian Coathaniaes. RUBBER “LI-LO” “FLOATS” too to take to the beach. 
\ have been crowded with the joy of re- Each 4.95 
discovery. h ISS LE COCQ, who is diminutive, Phone AD. 5281 { 
Although at present she regards it +" blond and quiet in a persuasive h 
as little more than an absorbing per- way, is a graduate of the Central TOILETRIES DEPT.—MAIN FLOOR, JAMES ST 5 
sonal study, Miss le Cocq is undoubted- School of Art, London, England. She ALSO OBTAINABLE AT COLLEGE ST : 
ly making a very valuable contribu- studied for three years under Pro- 
tion to the field of Canadian art by fessor Garbe, R.A., F.R.B.S., A.R.C.A., , 
her development of glazes from na- at the Royal College of Art, and later a EATO N Ce ; 
tive stone for her original ceramics. became his assistant. She is a fre- ‘ a LIMITED 
But it is a study of such paramount quent exhibitor at the Royal Academy { 
importance to the artist that she has of Art, London, the Royal Institute of 
just tendered her resignation to the Art, Glasgow, and at the Monza Ex- tl 
Alberta Provincial Institute of Tech- hibition in Milan, and she is a mem- ) 
nology and Art, where she has been per of the Royal Society of Miniature t! 
WRITER HONORED. At the recent unveiling of the memorial to William oe. AL UCSOF: ay mest Bg ole nn Painters and Sculptors. — a 
Henry Hudson in London. On the platform are Professor L. W. Payne of the yeaa onder = ei *. th 3 t il hac _ Miss le Cocq says she is amazed to t] 
University of Texas, Hugh Dent of J. M. Dent & Sons, the publishing firm to her expe riments. - a ore find quite as much, if not more, young P 
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daughter, Miss Pam Holt, has left 
Montreal for Metis Beach to be the 
gue of her sister, Mrs. F. S. Molson. 
for two weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Penton have 
returned from their wedding trip 
and are spending a few weeks at 
Bob’s Lake at the summer camp of 
Mrs. Penton’s parents, Dr. and Mrs 
Campbell Laidlaw, before taking up 
their residence in Montreal. 

Mrs. Hume Cronyn, of London, 
Ont., sailed recently from New York 
on a six weeks cruise to Iceland, 
Russia and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and will motor through the 
British Isles before returning to 
Canada. Mrs. Cronyn was accom- 
panied by her grandsons, Mr. Peter 
Cronyn and Mr. John Cronyn 

Miss June Armstrong of Toronto. 
and her sister, Miss Joy Armstrong. 
who returned from England recently 
by the Alaunia, are spending two 
weeks in the Laurentians as guests 
of Mrs. William Bentham, before 
joining their parents, Colonel and 
Mrs. Logie Armstrong, in Toronto. ® 

> > , 
Sree ae Wao Dae een the Mrs. M. Ross Gooderham and Miss Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Brittol 
Calnn at Me eee oe orge L. Jean Crabbe, of Teronto, are at Toronto, are spending a mont) 
. a ~ains, = Matis ear h, and of her Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, for a Metis Beach with Mrs. J. Ear! }! 
WORKER IN NATIVE STONES. Miss Doris Le Cocq, until recently an instructor at the Alberta In- sister, Mrs. R. J. Dawes at Montreal, month's stay. Mrs. John Macdonald, of Tor 
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BUSINESS PRE-VIEWS AN APPROACHING WAR 


Industry and Capital May Face Severe Measures of Regulation and Conscription in 


Another Conflict—Fate of Investor Will Rest With Public Opinion 


BY WILLIAM WESTON 


TENHE veil has ‘been drawn aside go that, however 

darkly, we may glimpse the way in which we will 
probably live and work during the next war. We do 
not know that there will be a next world war, but we 
lave to assume it. Some authorities view it as in- 
evitable. And to everyone the probability is of great 
moment. We all need to be realists. 

Startling new military developments will place 
ivil life in jeopardy. Whereas, in former times, an 
army or a navy stood between the citizens and the 
‘nemy, war has now definitely reached into the third 
dimension, via the air and the submarine, and at 
long range, so that almost any place is vulnerable to 
ittack. Gas and bombs are weapons of offense against 
the civil population even more than against the mili- 
ary, and the morale as well as the defenses of u 
‘ountry seem to have become military objectives. 
[hese facts of necessity tie the civil organization in 
with the military. The defensé forces become charged 
with the protection of the people and their very means 
f existence. Hence they must control organization 
in every phase which touches upon defense. Life 
must be planned so as to go on under repeated air 
ittacks. 

For these reasons, we must look for a degree of 
rganization never reached before, under an author- 
ity which must provide for maintenance of produc- 
tion at the same time that it provides for defense. 
The economic life will be subject to, but at the same 
time a very vital part of, military necessities. It has 
been said that an army fights on its stomach. In the 
long run it is just as essential that production and 
distribution of gocds be maintained, as that life be 
preserved. 


UR most intimate and significant view of this 
future comes from England. The Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer recently outlined the British 
plans for the control cf the essentials of life in war- 
time. We pass by the distribution of gas-masks, anti- 
air defenses and other purely military measures, to 
those of an economic nature. First of all, the con- 
sumer is no longer on the loose, but becomes a unit 
who must be provided for. Each person will be issued 
a ration card. That immediately provides a means 
for controlling consumption, while at the same time 
it establishes a quota for preduction and distribution. 
[he ration card obviously means nothing without 
control. It enables each person to secure his share 
of the available goods and no more. And in case of 
scarcity, it enables every one to be rationed equitably. 
It is the procedure of the lifeboat. 

Food supplies will pass under strict control imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war. An elaborate plan, 
which is constantly being tested and revised, is ready 
for the control of food. A Canadian Press despatch 
vave the following summary: “Importers, manufac- 
turers and wholesale distributors of food will be 
mobilized as government agents. Food will be stored 
it widely separated, remote places as a precaution 
wainst air attacks. Ration cards and detailed in- 
structions for consumers and handlers of foodstuffs 
have been prepared. ... Britain has been divided into 
fifteen areas for controlling supplies, and a provi- 
sional officer and complete staff have been appointed 
iwainst the day they should be needed.” It was in 
reparation for this plan that the British govern- 
ment began, early this year, the accumulation ot 
stocks of wheat, sugar, whale oil and other essentials. 
It is estimated that Britain imports 90 per cent. of 
her cereals and fats, 80 per cent. of her fruit, 70 per 
‘ent. of her cheese and sugar, and half of her meat. 
Milk and potatoes are the only two important items 
supplied domestically. Storage space was found to 
be adequate for a large accumulation. 


RITAIN’S insular position and her dense popula- 

tion of course make her food problem acute, 
because no matter what naval superiority may be 
maintained, there is no assurance of safe transporta- 
tion at any time. Canada is so situated as to be at 
most valuable reserve, and one which is capable of 
filling both civil and military needs. ; 

From Germany comes news of a peace time decree 
which indicates the lengths to which regulation may 
yo in the event of war. It conscripts all Germans 
temporarily for “nationally urgent tasks,” so that any 
worker is liable, at any time, to be called to a govern- 
ment job. This is in line with the theory of the 
totalitarian state. The measure prescribes that such 
workers be paid as much as they earn at their regular 
job, but it makes no provision for the firm which loses 
their services. . 

These and several other steps taken by European 
countries under the shadow of war are not paralleled 
here. It is known, however, thata chain of Canadian 
plants to supplement the British supply of ee 
is being developed, and also that some groundwork 
for marshalling Canadian foodstuffs and other essen- 
tials is being considered. Throughout these plans, 
fair rather than inflated prices are contemplated. 
The Canadian Department of National Defense 
already has a special committee operating for une 
purchase of its own requirements on a fair, or on a 
cost plus, basis. 

These facts are meagre, 
istic spirit which prevails in ov 
it clear that business in re 
regulated. Barring complete ms 
nicht te reached in a prolonged struggle, there er 
two methods by which the services of labor and 
capital mayebe valued. The one is to directly fix wages 

(Continued on Page 24) 


but along with the social- 
ir daily life they make 
time would be highly 
state socialism, which 
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HEAVY GOING; OR THE “DRANG NACH OSTEN”. 


THE COST OF 


PREPAREDNESS 


Europe's Adoption of War Economy in Time of Peace 
Brings Impoverishment to People and Governments 
BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


IS extremely difficult to obtain reliable in- 

formation on what it is really costing the peoples 
of Europe to prepare for the war that they are pre- 
paring themselves to fight. But now and then there 
is an incident which makes clearer than statistics 
could make it, what it means to live in a world 
that is dominated by the need to prepare for war. 
Such an incident has just occurred in England. 

Some time ago a corps of experts, known as 
“The Committee Against Malnutrition,” was told to 
study the problem of providing the British people 
with enough of the right kind of food. They 
found that a considerable number of the people 
of England were poorly fed, and that what they 
lacked in their diet was enough dairy produce, eggs, 
fresh fruit and vegetables. The committee found 
at the same time that the government was spending 
much money on subsidies to increase the production 
of wheat and sugar in the British isles. 


OW in a rational world the sensible thing for 

England to do would be to buy more wheat and 
sugar abroad, and to use the money, the land, the 
capital, and the labor saved at home to produce 
dairy products, eggs, fruit, and vegetables. Wheat 
and sugar can be grown better elsewhere than in 
England. They can be carried in ships halfway 
around the world. But dairy products and the rest 
are perishable. They need to be produced near the 
big cities if they are not to be too expensive to be 
within the reach of the poor. So if Britain were 
able to do the rational thing, it would import more 
wheat and sugar and grow more dairy products at 
home. 

But Britain dare not do the rational thing to 
feed her people properly. She must prepare for an 
attack on her shipping by submarine and airplane. 
She must prepare therefore to feed herself somehow, 
badly to be sure but enough to keep the people alive. 
Wheat and sugar are bulky commodities. They re- 
quire many ships. And since Britain must face the 
fact that many ships will be sunk and ‘that there 


will not be enough ships, she must grow wheat and 
sugar at home, and let the British poor do without 
dairy products, eggs, fruits, and fresh vegetables. 


HOUGH Britain could afford to feed her people 

adequately in time of peace, she dare not do it 
because to do that would make her vulnerable in 
time of war. So on grounds of military strategy 
alone, the British are compelled to keep a part of 
their population undernourished. 

If such a thing as this must happen in Great 
Britain where life is relatively normal, we need 
have no doubt that it is typical of the action of 
governments all over the continent. It is said, for 
example, that in Poland, which is in a desperately 
difficult economic position, the government deliber- 
ately refuses to drain the swamps on the Russian 
border and deliberately refrains from improving the 
roads on the German border. Though Polish peas- 
ants need land and roads, they do not get them be- 
cause it is necessary to make the frontiers impass- 
able to Russian or German tanks, artillery, and 
lorries. It is an indubitable fact that Italy has 
been debasing her bread because the crop of wheat 
is short, instead of buying wheat abroad with the 
foreign exchange that goes to buy raw materials for 
armaments. 


"N FACT it may be said, I think, that the real 
cost of preparing for war is not the actual mone) 
spent on weapons of war. Those costs would still 
be tolerable if they could be paid for out of a tax 
on an otherwise normal and rational economic sys- 
tem. The real cost of armaments is the necessity 
of putting the whole economic system on a war foot- 
ing, of acting now in time of peace as if the nations 
were already besieged and at war. The British 
have to grow wheat and sugar in the British Isles, 
though it is very expensive, though they must 
undernourish part of their people, because they 
must live now as if submarines and airplanes were 


(Continued on Page 22) 








BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE LONG TERM TREND of stock prices and business is upward. 


The SHORT TERM TREND of stock prices 


was signalled as upward on June 23, 1938, 


when the Dow-Jones railroad average, confirming similar strength of the industrial average effected 


the previous day, went decisively into new high 
March 31. 


ground for the movement since bottom points of 


THE PRICE MOVEMENT. Over the first half of this month the market, as reflected by the 
Dow-Jones rail and industrial averages, has moved in a sidewise trend, or line. This hesitation has 
developed at around the 135 on the industrial average, or in a price area, as discussed in earlier 
of these Forecasts, where resistance to the advance was to be anticipated. This particular level repre- 
sents the approximate point where rallies were stopped in January and February of this year, and is 
also the point where the industrial average effects a three-eighths cancellation of its decline from 
March 1937 to March 1938—a logical selling point for bears. 


During the course of the present hesitation, or line, upper limits have been established at 27.9 


9 
o 


on the rails, 138.53 on the industrials; lower limits at 26.61 on the rails, 134.56 on the industrials. 
The rails have tended to hug the lower limits of the above range, the industrials, the upper limits. 
In due course both averages will break decisively out of the line, the direction which they take in- 
dicating the next appreciable movement. Closes in both the retail (Continued on page 22) 
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P. M. Richards, 
Financial Editor 





i AST week we quoted Mr. Dunning as saying that 


“only a rise in the rate of new investment can 


provide a durable basis for an upswing in business 
activity” and suggested that Mr. Dunning h 


imself 
should organize a campaign to educate the public 
regarding the benefits won by society under our 
existing economic system, so that private capital can 
recover the confidence destroyed by past attacks 
on capitalism. We were freshly convinced of the 
necessity for some move of the kind when this week 
we heard a crowd applaud a labor orator’s assertion 
that the government must prohibit the use of labor- 
saving devices in industry in order that there may 
be jobs enough for all. So far as we could follow 
him, he seemed to be proclaiming that it is possible, 
through the elimination of machines, to have more 
and more by producing less and less until everyone 
lives like a king on nothing at all. 
aR DB B 

UT is it true that we have already produced mort 

than we want or ever shall want? The labor 
speaker seemed to think so, but we remembered that 
a few years ago the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington did some studying which showed that about 
eighty per cent. of the productive capacity of the 
industrial plant and equipment 
of the United States was being 
utilized in 1929. Only twenty 
per cent. was unused. Yet, the 
Brookings Institution found, to 
give every family in the nation a 
“reasonable standard of living”’ 
seventy-five per cent. more goods and services would 
have to be produced than were produced in 1929. And 
this was the peak year of the big boom! Why then 
should we accept the theory that technology has given 
us productive power beyond our wants, and such an 





abundance of goods and services as to make necessary 
the curtailment of output and the disuse of machines ? 
Da 2 D 

N VIEW of the fact that in the period of greatest 

productivity the output of goods and services was 
not large enough to provide a great mass of the 
people with the minimum requirements for health 
and efficiency, it would seem to be apparent that the 
primary need is not for a smaller output but for a 
larger one. Sureiy what is needed is not restriction, 
but a more effective utilization of our productiv 
capacity and its steady expansion to the end that 
classes of people may attain progressively higher 
living standards. Surely the only formula for pro- 
viding lasting prosperity is, with the aid of science, 
to produce the largest possible amount of goods and 
services with the least amount of human labor, 
accompanying each lowering of the cost of produc- 
tion with a decrease in selling price. With money 
incomes unchanged, real incomes. would steadily in- 
crease until the additional volume of goods and 
services called for would employ all who needed 
employment. 


2 D2 A 
N ACHINERY which increases the efficiency, 
reduces the cost and increases the output of 


industry should surely be regarded not as the enemy 
but as the hope of the laborer. For in combination 
with it his labor is made more productive, more valu- 
able—and in the long run that can only redoun 


his benefit. Through the mul- 


tiplication of goods 





ind the reduction of t 


: 
the real incomes of 





well as the rest of th 
ing public are raised. Durir 
the fifty vears between 1880 


and 1930, when lab 





devices of all kinds were being 
introduced with great rapidity, the percentage of 
the population gainfully emp! 





oyed did not decline but 
hat 


actually increased from slightly less than thirty-five 


per cent. in 1880 to approximately 40 per cent. in 


1930. And the long-term trend of employment is 
upward despite the temporary decline since 1930 
nm mn DB 
(—)* COURSE business is constantly striving to in 
crease its efhciency, because increased efficiency 
means lower costs per unit of production and thus a 
greater margin of profit for the business man. He 


can have this greater profit either by selling at the 
same price with a wide margin between cost and 


selling prices, or through expanding his volume of 


business by reducing his prices. He may try to do 
the former, but the pressure of competition is likely 
to force him, sooner or later, to price reduction He 


is then on the road to the increased profits which 
come with each widening of his market 
rm pa 

RICE reduction through increased efficiency 

benefits everyone, including labor. The enlarged 
production required by widened markets means more 
employment and higher wages, despite the use of 
labor-saving devices, as witness the automobile in- 
dustry. The great truth is that what benefits the 
consumer, benefits all. Is the consumer likely to 
benefit more under a system of free, competitive 
industry, or under government control with its price 
and wage fixing, its politics and its bureaucracy? 
Under the pressure of free competition not only are 
goods and services made more abundant, but obso- 
lete, inefficient and high-cost producers are elimi- 
nated. Barring competition is a means of price-fixing, 
which is not only the refuge of the incapable but also 
a stone wall across the path of progress. 
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~ MORE PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITY 


You are much more likely to invest or 
trade intelligently and with the trend in 
listed stocks if you use the Market Digest 


THE MARKET DIGEST 


is compiled by skilled market technicians as 
a result of extensive recording, charting, and 
studying of stock movements and market 
conditions. It suggests the probable trends 
of the market, comments on the probable 
action of selected stocks, and makes definite 
recommendations to buy and sell certain 
ones at specific points, always for good 
reason. Stocks commented upon vary from 
week to week, according to the market trend. 


UNBIASED OPINION 


The Digest has no connection with any 
stocks, listed or unlisted, or with any broker- 
age, investment, or promotion house Its 
operations are maintained by paid sub- 
scribers in whose interest it is issued. 

The Digest forecasts of group stock move- 
ments, as well as of the action of individual 
Stocks, have been so highly accurate that 
profits and a liquid capital position have 
been the invariable reward of subscribers 
who have followed Market Digest advice on 
group movements or on any three or four of 
the various stocks that Digest technicians 
have recommended 

If you, as an investor or trader, use the 
Market Digest it will help you in a very 
practical way to decide what to buy, how to 
protect your capital, when to accept profits 
Let us give you information about it. You 
will be interested 
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ONTARIO STEEL PRODUCTS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I remember reading early last fall an article in Gold 
& Dross about Ontario Steel Products which spoke 
favorably about the common stock and I was considering 
buying some but somehow I didn’t. Later on the stock 
went down—it was 17 at the time—and 1 was giad that 
I hadn’t. Now, however, I see that you were right as | 
notice that the company has declared a dividend on this 
common stock. But possibly it isn’t too late yet. I see 
the stock is even now selling around 12 and I would like 
your opinion as to buying and whatever current infor- 
mation may be available. Thanks very much. 

J. C. K., North Bay, Ont. 


I think that Ontario Steel Products common is 
definitely attractive at present asked prices of 12 but 
I doubt if you would be able to pick up much of it at 
that figure as the issue is quite closely held. In the 
item to which you refer, published in September of 
last year, I referred to the possibility of a distribu- 
tion on the common stock in view of the progress the 
company had been making and the successful clearing 
off of the preferred dividend arrearages. This has 
now taken place with the declaration of a 50 cent divi- 
dend, payable August 15 to shareholders of record 
July 30 and marks the first distribution on the junior 
security since discontinuance on November 15, 1931. 

The company’s fiscal year closed on June 30 and 
the report normally makes its appearance toward the 
end of August; this time there can be no doubt but 
that the success of recent years will be repeated, 
despite the “recession” in general business in the 
earlier months of 1938. In the year ended June 30, 
1937, the company reported net of $101,881 as against 
$59,800 in the previous year or the equivalent of 
$28.27 per share on the preferred as against $16.60. 
In the previous two years earnings on the senior 
security had been $3.58 and 15 cents. While these 
earnings naturally went toward the clearing off of 
the preferred arrearages, had only the regular divi- 
dend requirements been taken into consideration, 
earnings on the common would have been $1.48 
against $0.67. During the depression years the 
arrearages on the preferred stock had mounted to 
around $25 per share and not until 1935 was the com- 
pany able to make a start toward the elimination of 
these. Since that time, however, steady progress was 
made and final elimination was achieved with the pay- 
ment of $17.75 per share on August 14 of last year. 
Obviously this foreshadowed the commencement of 
distribution on the common. 

Along with the matter of dealing with the accumu- 
lated preferred dividends the company was able to 
simultaneously build up its capital position. The last 
balance sheet (before the final arrearage payment) 
showed total current assets of $573,344 including cash 
of $166,142 as against total current liabilities of 
$82,888 and net working capital at $490,456 com- 
pared with $402,850 a year earlier. Since payment 
of the final on the preferred required only $70,258 
you can see that the liquid position still remained 
satisfactory at the beginning of the current year. 
Against total fixed assets of $1,507,729 the company’s 
reserve for depreciation stood at $795,537. Further 
progress may be confidently expected in the forth- 
coming report for the year recently ended. 

Ontario Steel Products supplies chiefly springs. 
bumpers, axles, etc., for the automotive industry, and 
while undoubtedly it suffered somewhat from the 
slowing down of production in the earlier part of this 
year, current prospects are greatly improved and 
automotive sales have excellent prospects of picking 
up, particularly in Western Canada, before the end 
of the calendar year. Ontario Steel, therefore, hav- 
ing completed another successful year, enters upon 
its next fiscal period with full confidence as the result 
of generally improved conditions. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Now that things in general seem to be looking up I 
am feeling better too and I have been picking up some 
common stocks which I think got altogether too far 
down earlier this year. I have bought some already 
and just at the present time I am considering the pur- 
chase of another which has been highly recommended 
to me. It is the common stock of the Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Ltd., and while I confess I know nothing 
about this company’s operations or record, I do seem to 
remember having seen some favorable items in the 
financial press about it. Will you be good enough to 
supply me with a little information which will aid me 
and to let me have your opinion as to whether or not 
this stock is a good buy? 

Wie Rs: x 

I think that it is an excellent current buy. Not 
only is Crown Cork & Seal continuing to make excel- 
lent progress, but the stock, which is on a $1 dividend 
basis is available at a price of 20 to provide the very 
attractive yield of 5 per cent. If the present market 
trend continues upward, before very long we will be 
approaching the day when sound equities will not be 
available to produce anything like this return. And 
since its public offering in 1935 the record of Crown 
Cork & Seal has been one to inspire confidence in 
investors. 

Currently the news concerning the company is to 
the effect that sales in the first half of the current 
fiscal year have been seven per cent. higher than a 
year ago and that the upward trend has been experi- 
enced in all Provinces with further promise from the 
West. This takes on added significance when it is re- 
called that last year was the most profitable in the 
company’s history and augurs well for a highly satis- 
factory earnings statement at the year’s end. Sole 
capitalization of the company consists of 100,000 
shares of no par value common stock and last year 
net income was $209,182 or the equivalent of $2.09 
per share as against $1.61 in 1936; $1.21 in 1935 and 
&5 cents in 1934. In 1936 and 1937 the company paid 
annual dividends of 80 cents with 20 cents extra in 
each year; in January of this year the quarterly rate 
was raised to 25 cents and in view of the margin by 
which earnings have been exceeding disbursements 
and the strong financial position, further extras are 
certainly within the realm of possibility. 

The company’s last balance sheet shows total cur- 
rent assets of $690,298, including cash of $104,736 
against total current liabilities of $106,680. Net 
working capital at $583,618 compares with $507,134 


, Sherbrooke, Que 


a year earlier and profit and loss surplus stood at 
$179,050. Fixed assets are carried at $608,404 against 
which reserve for depreciation is $371,423. Such a po- 
sition, eminently satisfactory to a prospective share- 
holder, will in all probability be further strengthened 
at the end of current fiscal year. Crown Cork & Seal 
is the leading Canadian manufacturer of crown corks 
and its principal customers are the brewing and soft- 
drink industries. As you know business in these lines 
has been holding up very well during the present year 
and with the current upturn in general business, pros- 
pects for the full year are excellent. The Canadian 
company is a subsidiary of a large United States firm 
of the same name and benefits from the technological 
advances of the parent. Locally the management is 
efficient and the sales policy aggressive and efficient. I 
think that purchasers of the common at current levels 
may look forward to a satisfactory and probably in- 
creasing income, together with attractive apprecia- 
tion in accordance with general market levels. 


PIONEER GOLD 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I am holding several hundred shares in Pioneer 
Gold and lately I have become increasingly dubious 
as to the wisdom of keeping these. I should be very 
glad to receive your opinion as to selling, even though 
this would occasion me a considerable loss. I am really 
more interested in possible appreciation than in income 
at the moment. I have heard it suggested that Pioneer 
may reduce its dividend in which case the prices of 
the stock would also fall. Your advice is always so 
sound that I will appreciate very much any help you 
can give me in this problem. 

A. P. B., Vancouver, B.C. 

Shares of Pioneer Gold Mines have suffered 
marketwise as a consequence of a gradual decline in 
production and operating profits. Results, however, 
for the fiscal year ended March 1, 1938, were better 
than expected and I question whether you would be 
well-advised to make a switch in your holdings at 
the present time. The stock is returning you an 
excellent yield and there would appear to be every 
likelihood of the dividend being maintained. Indi- 
cated ore reserves assure at least four years more 
life for the property without taking into considera- 
tion the possibility of new ore as depth development 
progresses. The company’s cash position is strong, 
standing at approximately $1,300,000 and further 
the management is aggressive in the search for new 
and promising properties, 

Although the annual report for the last fiscal 
year showed a slight decline in net profit when 
compared with the previous year the present divi- 
dend rate of 10 cents a quarter was more than 
earned and the general picture for the 12 months 
was not unfavorable, despite the fact that the level 
below the i4th gave disappointing results during 
both 1937 and 1938. The exploration of various 
other veins has not been as successful as that of 
the main one, but the possibilities of the latter are 
by no means exhausted. Disappointments in ex- 
ploration of both main and auxiliary veins necessi- 
tated a decision to carry workings to greater depth. 
Although considerable drifting remains to be done 
above the present bottom level (26th) an internal 
shaft is being sunk from the 26th to 29th levels. 

Ore reserves although slightly lower are suffi- 
cient for four years at the present milling rate. Re- 
serves of 568,488 tons at March 31st were made up 
of 532,805 tons of fully developed ore and 36,683 
tons of probable ore. At previous year-end, the 
total of 597,481 tons consisted of 386,466 tons of 
positive ore and 211,015 tons of probable ore. Allow- 
ing for extraction of 151,647 tons during the year, 
new ore to the amount of 121,654 tons was devel- 
oped. Average recovery was $14.03 as compared 
with an average of $14.49 in the previous 12 
months. 

Official figures for the first five months of the 
1938 calendar year shows gross recovery of $844,- 
500, with expenses of $355,700, leaving $488,000 net 
operating profit before deprecation, depletion and 
taxes. This compares with $881,000 gross, $382,000 
expenses and $499,000 net operating profit in the 
same period in 1937. 

In addition to carrying development to greater 
depth the company is actively seeking new ground 
with a view to perpetuating its life. Several new 
properties have been acquired in the Zeballos, Salmo 
and Cariboo districts of British Columbia, and in 
the Yellowknife district of the Northwest Territor- 
ies. All these properties are considered promising. 


PICKLE CROW’S PROSPECTS 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you please give me your picture of Pickle 
Crow’s prospects with regard especially to appreciation, 
ability to earn present dividend and length of life 
according to known ore supply. To what extent will the 
deal with Albany River mine affect it? I am a regular 
reader and admirer of your clear-cut opinions. 

M. L. W., Toronto, Ont. 

At Pickle Crow Gold Mines, “appreciation, ability 
to earn present dividend and length of life,” are 
naturally dependent on ore developments at depth 
but in my opinion the prospects for the future 
appear quite promising, particularly in view of the 
fact that diamond drilling at the 1,800-foot level 
located the downward extension of the main vein, 
which has produced large tonnages above the 1,200- 
foot horizon, showing values averaging about $30 
from the first section. 

So far the entire production of the mine has ori- 
ginated above the 1,200-foot level. The mine is 
being depleted about 200 feet in depth annually 
and it is estimated that sufficient ore to run the 
mill at present capacity for at least three years has 
been put in sight above the 1,200-foot level and the 
average grade is expected to be as high or a little 
higher than the 1937 average of over $20 per ton. 

Ore reserves at the end of 1938 should show a 
substantial increase as deepening of the shaft to 
1,996 feet has made five more levels available for 
exploration and the opinion of the management is 
that the lower levels will develop equally as well as 
those above 1,200 feet. If such expectations are 
realized the reserve position of the mine will have 
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OIL 


BY T. E. KEYES 


MPURNER VALLEY can now boast 

of a real gusher. Anglo-Canadian’s 
Frontier well, which just completed 
its eleven-day government test, had an 
open flow of 7,616 barrels per day. 
Its new potential, arrived at by tak- 
ing two-thirds of the open flow, is 
5,078 bbls. per day. It is allowed to 
deliver 37% of this amount to the 
pipe line, which gives it an allowable 
of 1,879 barrels per day. It is now 
the largest well in the field. However, 
the Vulean Brown well, controlled by 
the Brown interests, will have com- 
pleted its eleven-day test by the time 
this is in print, and in some quarters 
it is at least hoped that it will be even 
larger than the Frontier well. 

a 

At the present time, the Turner 
Valley field has a potential of 51,426 
barrels per day; a month ago, it was 
around 37,000 barrels. In January 
last, expert witnesses, before the Tar- 
iff Board, estimated that its potential 
might reach 50,000 barrels per day by 
the end of this year. The year is only 
half over and, according to an official 
of the Alberta Petroleum division there 
are twenty-six wells drilling in Tur- 
ner Valley at the end of last week, and 
six more are tied up awaiting supplies, 
and will likely be resuming operations 
shortly. In all, there are twenty- 
three new wells scheduled to resume 
or commence drilling operations be- 
fore the end of the year. 

° 

The Anglo-Canadian Group reports 
deliveries of crude oil for the month 
of June for each well, and price ob- 
tained for same as follows: Monarch, 
6,610 barrels valued at $8,381.86; 
Foundation, 11,924 barrels valued at 
$15,499.90; Piairie, 27,344 barrels 
worth $33,342.18; Firestone, 12.413 
barrels worth $15,870.70; Westflank 
No. 1, 4,356 barrels worth $5,401.44; 





Westflank No. 2, 8,480 barrels wort 

$11,210.74; Westflank No. 3, 3,455 
barrels worth $4,575.06; Frontier, 17 
317 barrels worth $21,340.96; Su: 
dance, 9,278 barrels worth $10,808.0 

Spy Hill Royalties is not on pror 

tion, but delivers its entire productic 

to the Central Refineries, Brando 

Its June production was 3,276 barrels 
valued at $3,931.40. The total produ 

tion of the Anglo Group was 104,453 
barrels. 

* 

According to figures released by) 
the Department of Mines, the tot 
Alberta crude oil production for Ma 
was 546,719 barrels. Of this amoun 
the Turner Valley field produced 54 
810 barrels as against 443,183 barre 
in April. The Red Coulee field pi 
duced 1,153 barrels; Wainwright, 1 
140 barrels; miscellaneous, 2,616 ba 
rels. 

e 

Among the big ol executives 
town last week were H. H. Bradbu: 
J. M. Pritchard, Vice-Presidents, and 
A. M. Compo, General Sales Manag 
of the McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. These 
officials announced that MecColl-Fro 
tenac would likely build a $1,000,000 
refinery in Calgary shortly; and ma) 
spend considerable money on devel 
ment work in the field. 

se 

W. F. Knode, Chairman of the 
Alberta Conservation Board, states 
that all producing wells in thie 
Turner Valley field will, in the nea 
future, be given an official produ 
tion test. This test will be made on 
a scientific basis, and potentials ar- 
rived at in an entirely different man 
ner than is the procedure at the pres 
ent time. So far, the only official act 
of the board has been to notify al! 
operators to register with the board. 

e 

Wells controlled by the Brown 
interests produced 101,823 barrels of 
crude oil during June. Brown No. 1, 
produced 21,017 barrels; No. 2, 11, 
668 barrels; No. 4, 10,959 barrels: 
B. & B. 9,521 barrels; Four Sta’, 
7,985, barrels; Royal Crest, 6,137 ba! 

* {Continued on next Page) 
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Liquidator, Receiver, Etc. 
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Dividend Notices 











The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO, 204 


OTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of two per cent. 
(being at the rate of eight per cent. 
per annum) upon the paid-up cap- 
ital stock of this bank has been de- 
clared for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Thursday, 
the first day of September next, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 30th day of 
July, 1938. 
By order of the Board. 
Ss. G. DOBSON, 
General Manager. 
Montreal, Que., July 12, 1938. 











THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 206 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 31st July, 
1938, and that the same will be payable 
at the Bank and its Branches on and after 
Monday, Ist August next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 30th 
June, 1938. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 

By Order of the Board 


A. E. ARSCOTT, 


General Manager. 
Toronto, 24th June, 1938. 


SIMPSONS, LIMITED 
Preference Dividend No. 28 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of One dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per share on the Outstand- 
ing Paid-up Six and one-half per cent 
(614%) Cumulative Preference Shares 
of the Company has been declared pay- 
able on August 1, 1938, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
July 23, 1938. The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





FRANK HAY, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, July 14, 1938. 


Mcintyre Porcupine Mines 


LIMITED 
(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 79 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of ten per cent. (10%) on the Company’s 
Capital Stock will be paid in New York 
funds on September ist, 1938, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on August 1, 1938. 


By order of the Board. 


BALMER NEILLY, 
Treasurer 





Dated at Toronto, July 15, 1938. 
e 





VANCOUVER STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


THE Vancouver Stock Exchange 

has just issued the 1938 edition 
of its yearly Manual, containing, in 
very complete and handy form, 
much useful information regarding 
the mining, oil and industrial stocks 
listed on the Exchange, and covering 
also the progress of mining in the 
Coast Province and the provisions for 
trading on the Exchange. A fore- 
word to the Manual appropriately re- 
marks that the past year has wit- 
nessed fine progress in Western Can- 
ada and that there is reason to hope 
that with greatly improved agricul- 
tural production, a rapidly expand- 
ing oil industry and new gold mines 
of importance being opened, Western 
Canada will once more be the force 
which, for decades prior to 1929, car- 
ried Canada toward a progressively 
higher economic status. 

While the Vancouver Stock Ex- 
change has subsequently experienced 
slackened trading, in common with 
all other exchanges on the continent, 
the year 1937 saw volume and 
value of shares traded at the highest 
level since 1929. During 1937 Bri 
tish Columbia’s mines turned out 
new mineral wealth at the rate ol 
$1,420,000 a week. 

A new high record in dividend pay- 
ments was set in 1937, with a total 
of $15,085,293. In the first half of 
1988 Hedley Mascot and Kootenay 
Jelle both initiated dividend pay 
ments. During 1937 Bralorne and 
Cariboo Gold Quartz increased their 
dividend rates as well as their mill- 
ing capacities and ore reserves. 

Mines which have come into pro 
duction in the past year include the 
Big Missouri in the Portland Canal 
district, the Polaris-Taku in the 
Tulsequah River district, the Dur- 
ango mill at Ymir and the Privateer 
mine, at Zeballos, on the West Coast 
of Vancouver Island, shipping high- 
grade ore. 

Mills under construction to be 
completed in 1938 include those for 
the Cariboo Hudson in the Cariboo 
district, the Gold Belt in the Sheep 
Creek camp, the Goldfield and Priva- 
teer mines in the new Zeballos camp 
and the Quesnelle Quartz, north of 
Quesnel. 3 

Development of the Zeballos field 
has attracted nation-wide interest 
and is notable inasmuch as the new 
mills to be operated in that district 
before the end of the year will pos- 
sibly have the highest grade mill-feed 
of any mines in Canada. 

A sharp decline in copper, lead 
and zine prices this year has impaired 
the prospects for these industries 
very considerably and is expected to 
result in a drop in the total value of 
B.C. mineral output for 1938. 

In Alberta the crude oil section of 
Turner Valley has been developed 
and its boundaries gradually ex 
tended until it is now apparent that 
this field represents a great national 
asset the importance of which should 
be increasingly recognized. 
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GOLD & DROSS 


doubled and sufficient ore indicated to meet cur- 
rent milling needs for a period of six years. 

News of ore findings from the new lower levels 
should shortly be available. At the 1,350-foot level 
the extension of the main orebody has been encoun- 
tered in a short diamond drill hole put out from the 
end of the crosscut. Where cut in the drill hole 
the vein showed a width of four feet with visible 
gold in the core. Crosscutting is proceeding on 
three new levels at 1,500-1,650 and 1,800 feet, re- 
spectively, Once the new deep devel.pment pro- 
gram 1s completed it is planned to crosscut to ex- 
plore the more important of the three zones paral- 
leling the main vein system. 

Production is running at approximately $230,000 


= 


a month and the mill which is handling 325 to 340 


32 
tons daily is rated with capacity of 400 tons. Suc- 
cess attending the opening of the lower levels and 
the search for new ore areas will be the basis upon 
which an increase in mill capacity will be con- 
sidered, which increase will have to take care of 
the additional ore output from the property as 
well as any ore transported from Albany River 
Mines. Net profit is approximately 50 cents a 
share annually and the company is paying dividends 
of 40 cents a share. 

For the second quarter of the year, ended June 
30th, production reached the highest peak in the 
company’s history, with a total output of $690,000 
compared with $677,571 in the previous quarter, 
and $564,008 in the corresponding quarter last 
year. 

The total holdings of Pickle Crow comprise ap- 
proximately 2,500 acres and it is interesting to note 
that the success which has rewarded underground 
development has been from only about 20 acres of 
the property. Other possibilities outside of the 
main vein have been indicated in surface explora- 
tion, 

Pickle Crow under the deal with Albany River 
Mines, secures 60 per cent control of the new com- 
pany and will take over the management. It will 
advance necessary moneys without interest for fur- 
ther development which will be repaid from pro- 
duction. The deal with Albany means that Pickle 
Crow will be protected on the strike of the ore for 
a considerable distance and when the time comes 
for production a higher tonnage will tend to lower 
milling costs at the latter mine. Considerable en- 
couragement has already been met with in develop- 
ment work at Albany River although commercial 
production is not yet in sight. 


POTPOURRI 


H. C. J., Pembroke, Ont. As you probably know, 
FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORPORATION, through sub- 
sidiaries, manufactures aerial cameras, sound record- 
ing and special radio equipment, precision instruments, 
and is also a leading factor in the conduct of aerial 
surveys. About two-thirds of gross revenue is accounted 
for by the manufacturing activities and one third by 
aerial surveys. Cameras and accessories are manu- 
factured at Woodside, Long Island, where a research 
laboratory is also located. Another laboratory is in 
Los Angeles. The company should experience moderate 
earning power, and I would say that the stock, as a 
limited commitment, is an attractive speculation. <Ac- 
tivity should be sustained at a high level this year, 
since unfilled orders on February 28, 1938, totalled 
$1,311,000, close to the total sales of 1937, while 
further business should be obtained from government 
and commercial interests. Although there is the pos- 
sibility of increased competition, earnings should be 
satisfactory over the intermediate future. However, 
the scope of the company’s operations is limited in 
comparison with other branches of the industry, and 
only slow growth is in prospect. Finances appear ade- 
quate, but no more than modest dividends are ex- 
pected. 


O. E. A., Bedford, Que. WAYSIDE CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD MINES has been inactive for some time, opera- 
tions being discontinued when funds became exhausted. 
Last fall the company’s mill was leased to Bealemore 
Mining Company on a monthly rental basis, but the lat- 
ter company apparently ran_ into difficulties after a 
short period of operation. Shares were delisted from 
the Toronto and Vancouver stock exchange about a 
vear ago. LAKE DUFAULT MINES has two drilling 
outfits at work testing out areas of geological promise 
on its property of approximately 2,500 acres in 
Dufresnoy township, Quebec, east of and adjoining 
Waite Amulet Mines, and the encouragement secured 
from this work prompted the drilling campaign on 
Waite Amulet, which has given such spectacular re- 
sults. At Lake Dufault interesting possibilities for new 
orebodies over a wide area have been opened up from 
encouragement already met with in drilling and the 
success on the adjoining Waite Amulet property. One 
of the drills was recently moved near the Waite Amulet 
line and close to the scene ol its outstanding drill in 
tersections of copper-zinc-gold orebodies. The com- 
pany has sufficient cash in the treasury for an exten- 
sive program of exploration. 


EK. W. C., Hamilton, Ont. The net income of 
CORPORATE INVESTORS LIMITED for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, after administrative expenses but be- 
fore organization expenses, was $65,968, compared with 
$35,580 in the previous year. The report shows in- 
come from investments at $76,715 in 1937-1938 year 
against $45,659 in the previous year. _ Earned surplus 
as at April 30, 1938, totalled $15,148 against $8,068 
at April 30, 1937. . The balance sheet reflects changes 
in capital structure whereby all shares of company 
except 1,000 were converted into Class A shares, 
Class “‘B’’ shares were taken by directors in exchange 
share for share for part of their previous holdings. 
Cash totalled $14,500 and total current assets, includ- 
ing investments in marketable securities, at cost, total- 
led $1,221,028. Investments are carried at $1,206,150, 
having market value of $1,206,150. Current liabili- 
ties were $14,292. 


T, F., St. Hyacinthe, Que. In the year ended 
Mebruary 28, 1938, CANADIAN CANNERS had a re- 
cord volume of production, making necessary the open- 
ing of several plants that had been closed for a number 
of years. This showing was due to an increase in 
export business as domestic sales showed some reduc- 
tion. It was earlier feared that the company’s export 
business would suffer this year from heavier competi- 
tion in the British market, but it is now understood 
that the chances are quiet favorable for maintenance 
of this volume. Prices, however, may not be quite as 
satisfactory. Toward the end of 1936 the company’s 
shareholders approved a change in its capital whereby 
each share of old 6% first preference stock _of $100 
par was exchanged for five shares of new 5% first 
preferred stock of $20 par. Dividends on the old 6% 
first preference were always paid regularly, although 
not covered from earnings in some of the depression 
vears. The new first preference stock is entitled to 
participate equally cent for cent per share up to five 
cents with the second preference when the latter has 
received more than 15 cents, It is also entitled to a 
regular dividend of $1 a share annually, So far there 
have been no participating dividends paid. Last year 


net profits were equivalent to $3.79 a share on the 
first preference, as compared with $3.43 in the preceding 
year. Ranking ahead of the first preference stocks is 
an issue of 3% and 4% first mortgage bonds of which 
$3.1 millions are outstanding. The president has fore- 
cast that production for the current year may be some- 
what down from the record total of a year ago. Volume 
of sales in the first quarter is about even with a year 
ago and a reduction in inventory before the present 
packing season is expected. In spite of a tendency for 
lluctuating earnings which the company has shown in 
past years, its first preferred stock must be entitled to 
a fairly good rating from the investment standpoint. 


G. J., Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Eng. Yes, CENTRAL 
PORPHYRY CONTACTS LTD., holds 160 acres in Tis- 
dale township, Porcupine area, located between the 
Hollinger and Dome mines. Premier Gold Mining Co., 
which is controlled by the American Smelting and 
Refining Co., in 1934 acquired 600,000 of the 1,500,000 
issued shares of Central Porphyry. The head office of 
the company is at 1809 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, 
and L. V. Sutton is the president. No, the shares are not 


listed on the stock exchange. The par value of the 
shares is $1 and there does not appear to be any market 
for them. The property has been inactive for some 


time and I have heard of no plans for its re-opening. 

KF. J. W., Chatham, Ont. DOREVA GOLD MINES 
has been inactive for some time but is at present 
arranging finances with a view to resuming operations. 
Its holdings consist of approximately 3,500 acres in 
Bousquet Township, Quebec, on which only a limited 
amount of work has been completed. A shaft has been 
completed to nearly 300 feet and a level established at 
150 feet on which about 600 feet of lateral work was 
carried out. Low but consistent values were en- 
countered with visible gold in evidence at some points. 
With the resumption of work it is the intention to 
continue the shaft to 400 feet and commence cross- 
cutting and drifting there. At present about 3,400,000 
of the authorized 4,000,000 shares are issued but I 
understand 1,000,000 of the issued shares will be 
turned back for the benefit of the treasury. The com- 
pany has some debts which will be paid off on com- 
pletion of financing. A purchase of the shares should 
be regarded as a speculation. 


D. D. N., Prince Rupert, B.C. Current quotations 
for the capital stock of STANDARD CHEMICAL Co., 
LTD., around 5 to 6 for odd lots on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange place a relatively low valuation on the con- 
cern and also indicate an unusually low ratio to earn- 
ings for a industrial concern. Floating supply of the 
stock (whichis outstanding at only 37,277 shares) is 
small, and only a limited amount of stock could probably 
be secured at the current price. At the present quotation 
for the shares, a valuation of approximately $200,000 
is placed on-the total equity. This compares with net 
working capital alone of $911,627 as at April 30, 1938, 
equal to over $24 a share behind the stock, which is the 
sole capital obligation. Total equity was equal to over 
$36 a share. Treating write-offs of $26,955 in the 
vear ended March 31, 1938, as a deduction from sur- 
plus, net income was equal to $2.05 a share—almost 
one-third of the current price, and almost equal to the 
low of 3% for the stock touched this year. Incident- 
ally, the latter quotation compares with a 1933 depres- 
sion low of 4 and a 1937 high of 15%. The company 
has recently experienced some falling off in business in 
reflection of general conditions. The company’s major 
product is wood alcohol; by-products include charcoal, 
acetone, acetic acid, acetate of lime, ete. 


W. TT. G., Vancouver, B.C. GRULL- WIHKSNE 
GOLD MINES is a holding company with 1,200,000 
shares of Bayonne Consolidated Mines or nearly half 
of that company’s authorized 2,500,000 shares. Grull- 
Wihksne is capitalized at 2,500,000 shares of which 
2,340,139 shares were issued early this year. The 
company’s original property in the Bridge River area 
was dropped after exploration proved disappointing. 
Jayonne recently paid the last installment of the pur- 
chase price of its property in the Nelson district and 
now has no large debts with the exception of an advance 
of $47,000 owed to Grull-Wihksne. With its heavy 
financial obligations out of the way Bayonne is now able 
to greatly enlarge its development program. There is 
reported to be enough ore in sight for four or five 
months’ operation of the 50-ton mill. 


N. J. G., Woodstock, Ont. I hear that sales of 
EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED in the six 
months ended May 31 are slightly higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1936-37 and profits are under- 
stood to be at approximately the same level. Prospects 
for the last half of the company’s fiscal year, which 
ends on Nov. 30, are understood to be bright with the 
probability that the company can equal or exceed the 
net profit of $110,445 shown for the year ended Nov. 30, 
1937. The profit last year, after payment of preferred 
dividends, was equal to $1.40 per share on the 58,000 
shares of common outstanding. The company will 
benefit in the next six months from any increase in farm 
purchasing power resulting from good crops and from 
increase in volume of construction. For the farm mar- 
ket the company manufactures steel barns, barn equip- 
ment, implement sheds, garages, and poultry equipment. 
It also benefits from general construction since the 
A. B. Ormsby unit manufactures a wide variety of steel 
doors. Steel roofing, heavy sheet metal and plate work, 
and steel lath are other products. In 1937 the com- 
pany had its best year since 1929 and, to date in 1938, 
has continued with business at the previous level. While 
the company is not on a regular dividend basis with 
respect to its common stock, a dividend of $1 per share 
was paid on Nov. 2, 1936, and another payment of $1 
on Feb. 1, 1938. While the working capital position is 
strong there is no present indication that common 
dividends will be placed on a regular basis but a further 
substantial distribution is expected after results for the 
full year become definite. 


M. P., Kingston, Ont. An independent examination 
of SLAVE LAKE GOLD MINES property in the Great 
Slave Lake area, Northwest Territories, following with- 
drawal of the N. A. Timmins Corporation after ex- 
penditure of $285,000 in development, resulted in 
recommendation of a thorough geological examination 
of the showings, diamond drilling of the interesting 
localities, and additional lateral work and diamond 
drilling underground. Financing to carry out this pro- 
gram is reported to have been arranged. The engineer 
who made the report expressed the opinion that the 
expenditure of $120,000 will provide sufficient infor- 
mation to make a conclusive decision in regard to the 
future of the property. I would be inclined to hold my 
shares pending results of this program but you must 
realize results of this work can not be foreseen and in 
any event it would be impossible to forecast the 
opportune time for disposal. 





Investment Service for Subscribers 


(1) Paid-in-advance mail subscribers only are entitled to 
the investment service described below on the follow- 
ing basis: 


(a) The subscriber's yellow address label should be 
detached from the front page and accompany the 
letter of inquiry. 


(b) A stamped and addressed envelope should be en- 
closed. 


(c) No inquiries will be answered by telephone or 
telegraph. 

(2) Subscribers are entitled to information or advice on one 
company or one security every month. For information 
or advice on each additional company or security please 
remit in advance 50c for each such additional inquiry. 


(3) Alternatively subscribers may obtain a list of bonds 
and stocks suitable for investment subject to the stipu- 
lation that the subscriber will make his own selection. 
Subscribers may also obtain a list of rellable firms 
furnishing investment information, counsel or advice. 
SATURDAY NIGHT will accept no responsibility either 
for the disposition of the subscriber’s funds in securi- 
ties it recommends or securities bought on the advice 
of any outside investment counsel. 





A Maritime Provincial Security 


To Yield 3.75% 


New Brunswick 
344% Bonds 
(Non-Callable) 

Due July 15th, 1946 


Descriptive circular, including 
financial statement, upon request. 


Largest and most populous 
of the Maritime Provinces, 
New Brunswick’s develop- 
ment is based on agriculture 
and forestry. Its commerce 
is facilitated by the excel- 
lent all-year harbour of the 
Port of Saint John. 


Price: 98.29 and accrued interest, to yield 3.75%. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Ottawa 


Toronto 
Montreal 


London. Eng. 


We offer 


Hamilton 





Winnipeg 
Vancouver 


London, Ont. 


Limited 


41% 


McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
@ First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 


Price: 100 and interest yielding 4.25% 


Denominations 


$1000 and $500 


We shall be glad to look after orders for cash or for 
conversion from the present 6% Bonds which are to 
be redeemed. Telephone or telegraph at our expense. 


MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR «& Co. 


| Maturing October 1, 1949 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Ottawa Telephone: Elgin o168 London 
Montreal Hamiltoa 


Correspondents in New York and London, Eng. 





MINES 


BY J. A. MCRAE 


\ ADSEN Red Lake will complete 
“mill construction within a few 
weeks. By Sept. 1 the 300 ton plant is 
expected to be in regular operation. 
Production should commence at around 
$50,000 per month, with prospects of 
gradual increase. 
° 

Moneta Porcupine showed a mod- 
erate decline in production during 
the second quarter with an output of 
$238,292. This compared with $257,- 
211 in the first quarter of the year. 

° 

Hard Rock Gold Mines has found it 
necessary to change the design of 
the mill, and this is being done largely 
through the addition of a flotation unit 
At the same time, the present mill of 
200 tons of ore per day will be thus 
increased to a capacity of 300 tons 
daily. In the mill building itself, 
tentative provision is being made for 
possible further increase in capacity, 
and a rate of 500 tons daily is in pros- 
pect for early in the coming year. 
The expansion includes a new and 
larger headframe, together with larger 
hoisting equipment. The company is 
estimated to have between $300,000 and 
$400,000 on hand at present. Expan- 
sion program may involve expenditure 
of close to $200,000, but a large part 
of such amount will be taken care of 
by current income. 

° 

Waite Amulet has been producing 
gross value of about $100,000 a month 
at a cost of a little over $80,000. After 
allowing for taxes and depreciation, 
the enterprise at 350 tons per day 
has been at least paying its way. 
Plans are under way to increase to 
500 tons per day. 

o 

Red Lake Gold Shore is reported to 
have exhausted all known orebodies 
above the 900 ft. level. Work at 1,000 
ft. has disclosed a moderate amount 
of ore. Reserves are exceedingly low, 
but efforts are to be made to keep the 
mill supplied until extended develop- 
ment may add to the visible resources 
The grade of ore is low at $7 

e 

Activity of the Ontario Securities 
Commission of the past year or so has 
apparently been reflected in prospect 
ing in this province, as forecast by 
various mining observers a year or 
more ago. In the first half of 1938 
some 3,697 claims were recorded as 
compared with 10,321 in the first half 
of 1937. 

e 

Sherritt-Gordon continues to pro- 
duce a gross value of some $250,000 
every 30 days. The mine is steadily 
being put.in.such shape as would per- 
mit a further important increase in 
production in event of price advances 
for either copper or zinc. 

e 

Kerr-Addison has mill capacity of 
over 16,000 tons per month and is pro- 
ducing at a rate of close to $120,000 a 
month. 

° 

J. E. Hammell is going forward with 
development of the former MclIntyre- 
Porcupine property adjacent to Howey 
Gold Mines. The shaft is to go to an 
initial depth of 500 ft. Mr. Hammell 
ras in view the possibility of develop 
ing a mine, very low in grade, but with 
possibilities of 5,000 to 10,000 tons of 
ore per day. 

* 

J-M Consolidated Mines is to re- 
sume production as a result of new 
financing just completed. This pro- 
vides for sale of 400,000 shares at 9 
cents each, with $12,000 paid in cash, 
$12,000 payable August 2, and $12,000 
Sept. 7. It is hoped this will permit 
development of additional ore and 
possibly place the mine on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

e 

Barber Larder Lake has reason fot 
doubting accuracy of two diamond 
drill holes on which former reports 
showed high grade ore. R. S. Potter, on 











check of the results formerly repor‘ed 
has disclosed the two drill cores in 
question show negligible mineraliza- 
tion instead of being high grade 
° 

Hollinger Consolidated had a _ net 
profit of $2,788,252 for the first half 
of 1938, amounting to 56.6 cents pe 
share. Total output for the period 
was $7,636,178. 

° 

Gold production from the mines of 
Canada for the six months ended 
June 30, reached approximately $77 
400,000. This is far above any former 
record in the history of the industry 
Other new mills under construction 
together with enlargements being 
made, promise to further increase the 
output throughout the balance of this 


OIL 


(Continued from Page 18) 
rels; Three Point, 2,433 barrels: Turn- 
er Valley Royalties—the discovery 
well—4,288 barrels: Westside. 6.939 
barrels; United No. 5, 4,439 barrels: 
and Vulcan Brown, 16,437 barrels 

* 

Plains Pete No. 4 is reported run- 
ning casing. North Taber Royalties 
is reported drilling below 200 feet. 
The well was spudded in last week. 

e 

The Anaconda well, testing a new 
structure just north of Steveville, was 
drilling below 1,200 feet last week 
end. Casing is being hauled to the 
well. 


* 
Okalta No. 6, the deepest well in 
the British Empire, is drilling at 
9,265 feet or almost two miles. Presi- 
dent William Herron states that when 
the drill bits are changed, this two 
miles of drill stem, weighing over 70 
tons, can be removed from the hole 
in about 2% hours. 
es 
Royalite reports No. 31 drilling 
the lime at 7,608 feet: N 
lime at 6,809 feet; No. 33 ; 
No. 34 at 202 feet. Crude production 
fer June from Royalite wells was 116 
033 ~barrels Crude Naphtha was 
1,794 barrels and absorption 


was 26,203 barrels 


9 


5,856 feet 


o 





in 








naphtha 
a 
Anglo-Canadian reports Anglo N 
1 drilling at 3,515 feet: No. 2 at 3.4 


feet; No. 3 is spudded in 
e 
The Commonwealth office reports 


Commoil No drilling at 6,631 feet 


Command is at 2,406 feet Extension 


is at 2,737 feet 
os 
Mercury Royalties, the next well 
nearing completion, is drilling in the 
Madison lime at a depth of 6,405 feet 
a 


Roxanna, driling a test well on the 
Kootney Dome structure, forty miles 
west of Calgary, is in the hard lime 
formation at 3,905 feet 


Davies No. 4 is at 3,644 feet 


COAL IMPORTS 


NEARLY ninety per cent. of Cana 
“" da’s imports of coal in 1937 came 
from the United States. More than 
four-fifths of the imports from the 
United States were bituminous. The 
greater part of the imports of British 
coal was anthracite. A small amount 
of lignite was imported, almost all 
from the United States but a litt’e 
from Germany, which also shipped a 
considerable amount of anthracite and 
some bituminous coal. Total imports 
of coal from the United States were 
14,338,100 tons, of which 2.003,300 tons 
were anthracite and 12,333,300 tons 
bituminous. Imports from the United 
Kingdom totalled 1,190,900 tons, of 
which 56,000 tons were bituminous 
snd 1,134,800 tons anthracite. From 
Germany came 312,300 tons, 258,200 
tons being anthracite and 54,000 tons 
bituminous, From Russia came 154,400 
tons, all anthracite. There were small 
imports of anthracite from Belgium 
and a little from Morocco, as well as 
small shipments of bituminous from 


behalf of the directors, declares a Esthonia and Norway. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


k 600 BRANCHES IN ALL PARTS OF CANADA 
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AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED ys 


NATIONAL RETAILERS 
A MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 4 


Vance’'C. Smith. Chief Agent Concourse Building, Toronto 


MONARCH LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED—1906 


A STRONG PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Offices from Coast to Coast 


MAKE YOUR FIRE INSURANCE 


SRANCHE 


pay you dividends .. . 


st year $1.291.497 was returned to our policy 
holders. May we tell you how you may participate 
in these 1938? 


dividends in Write or telephone 


our nearest office. 
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NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES ASSETS $7,685,067 
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Crown Life Progress reflects Public Approval 


TORONTO MAIN DIVISION, 59 YONGE ST. 
G. F. CRUM, C.L.U., MANAGER 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


Concerning Insurance 
LAWYER V. ADJUSTER 


Right of Laymen to Settle Insurance Claims Challenged 
by Lawyer Groups in United States 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


yn THE ground that the routine 
duties carried out by an adjuster 
in the settlement of insurance claims 
constitute the practice of law and 
therefore may only be performed by 
a lawyer, members of the American 
far Association and a-number of 
local Bar Associations in the United 
States are challenging the right of a 
layman to investigate and adjust 
, for insurance companies. 

It is contended, for example, that 
to have the details of investigating 
and adjusting liability claims en- 
trusted to men not versed in the law 
is detrimental to the best interests 
of the public. For that reason, prim- 
arily, the lawyers evidently find justi- 
fication for their efforts to eliminate 
the lay adjuster from a field of activ- 
ity which has long been the accepted 
and uncontested province of the 
layman, 

Without at any time defining what 
actually constitutes the practice of 
the law—what are the limits and 
bounds of their profession—the law- 
vers simply maintain that the acts 
of the adjuster are of such character 
and legal import as to bring them 
within the bounds of the practice of 
the law, and accordingly anyone en- 
eaged in such work must be a duly 
qualified lawyer. 

They contend that the adjuster is 
actually engaged in the practice of the 
law when he performs certain acts 
incidental to his work; that he is 
unauthorized by law to do this work; 
and that this operates to the detri- 
ment of the public. In some instances 
they have stated what they believe 
to be justifiable causes of complaint 
against lay adjusters; but they are 
mostly only isolated cases which 
would hardly seem to call for the 
elimination of the whole body of lay 
adjusters. 


losses 


A MONG the complaints made by the 
* against lay adjusters 
are the following: that in many 
they have, at the outset, in their ap- 
proach to claimants, urged the claim- 
ants not to lawyers; that the 
manner in which the adjusters have 
disposed of the claims of minors have 
in effect left the minors and their 
representatives with ut legal repre- 
sentation; that lay adjusters have 
misrepresented the law, the facts and 
the value of claims to injured persons 
and have effected inadequate settle- 
ments: and that the attitude of lay 
adjusters and their conduct toward 
lawyers in situations where suits 
have been filed against policyholders 
in excess of policy limits has been 
unfair 

It is 


lawyers 


see 


difficult to perceive wherein 
any of these situations involve the 
practice of law on the part of lay 
adjusters. They show unfair and un- 
businesslike practices by adjusters, 
the remedy for which is in the hands 
of the insurance companies that em- 
ploy them. It is obvious that no 
person can engage in the business of 
adjusting such claims unless. the 
claims are referred to him by an in- 
surance company. Each and every 
insurance company which employs 
adjusters has the means of disciplin- 
ing or eliminating the adjuster who 
is guilty of unethical practices. 

If the companies take no action to 
remove just causes of complaint made 
by Bar Associations or the public, 
then it may be expected that action 
from the outside will be taken to 
more closely the business 
of adjusting claims 


Wat is regarded by 


ness men in the United 
most important test 
brought in the American 
the question of what constitutes the 
“practice of law’ was brought a year 
ago in Missouri by a number of casu 
alty insurance companies as an ac 
tion for a declaratory judgment 
against the Missouri. Bar Committee 
‘he Bar Committee had charged that 

» routine involved in the settlement 
ff insurance claims constituted the 
law in Missouri. 

In July of last year the case 
tried in the Circuit Court at Colum- 
bia before Judge W. M. Dinwiddie 
and two advisory judges—J. M. Me 
Afee and E. M. Dearing In January 
of this year Judge Dinwiddie handed 

judgment which was largely 

vor of the Bar Committee, and 
McAfee concurred. Judge Dear 

ing rendered a_ dissenting opinion 
criticized the Bat 
Committee’s position and held that 
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Dinwiddie’s decision is re 
authorities as having 
defining the wide 
the lawyer’s monopoly than 
previous decision of the Ameri 
courts In holding, for example, 
layman may not decide which 
types of printed release blank 
use in securing a for 
injured the 
held to set a law 
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Home Office 
eee iis) 


eases . 


Which will affect every business in 
which form contracts are used. 

An appeal from this decision 
been taken to the Missouri 
Court. If the decision is 
is anticipated that 
other states will promptly ~ bring 
actions against business organiza- 
tions in their own jurisdictions. What 
the outcome will be is unpredictable, 
for very few states have statutes de- 
fining the practice of law. Whether 
an act is or is not the practice of 
law has come to be determined solely 
by the opinion of the courts. 


{ OWEVER, the first serious at- 
tempt to apply the Missouri deci- 
sion in another state has recently 
resulted in a set-back for the lawyer 
groups. In New Jersey the Atlantic 
County Bar Association sought an 
injunction against Walter D. Ulrich, 
claiming that Ulrich’s duties as an 
adjuster constituted the practice of 
law and could only be performed by 
lawyers. 

Mr. Ulrich performed the custom- 
ary work of an adjuster for insur- 
ance companies. He _ investigated 
claims and negotiated settlements 
with claimants or their lawyers; 
filled in the blank spaces of docu- 
ments such as releases and covenants 
not to sue, using forms furnished him 
by the insurance companies; and ap- 
peared at informal hearings before 
a referee of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bureau. Occasionally, after 
conferring with company lawyers, he 
wrote letters to claimants or other 
lawyers denying liability on the part 
of the insured. 

In refusing to issue the injunction, 
Vice-Chancellor Leon Berry of the 
New Jersey Court of Chancery made 
the following statements: 1. “I do 
not the preparation of re- 


has 
Supreme 
upheld, it 
lawyer groups in 


consider 
leases by Mr. Ulrich, using the forms 
which are furnished to him by the 
insurance companies, the practice of 
law;” 2. “I do not consider that the 
appearance of Mr. Ulrich at the infor- 
mal hearings before the Labor De- 
partment in compensation cases is 
the practice of law’; 3. ‘“‘Nor do I 
consider that the settlement or ad- 
justment of claims against an 
assured is the practice of law.” 
Further, he said: “Now, I am not 
unmindful of the fact that a Missouri 
Court has decided that these acts, or 
similar acts, do constitute the prac- 
tice of the law, but that is a decision 
which is not binding on this court; 
and if it gces so far as to hold that 
the acts which have been proved here 
constitute practice of the law, then 
I am _ not in accord with that 
decision.” 
ee 


RATES UP AND COMMISSIONS 
DOWN IN EIRE 

S FROM July 1 a 

motor insurance rates 
effective in Eire, the new 
the Irish Free State. An 
of 15 per cent in the rates for all 
types of private cars has been put 
into effect, while the rates for goods- 
carrying cars, motor trade cars and 
hire cars have also been increased. 
Agents, commissions on automobile 
insurance have also been reduced 
from 15 per cent to 10 per cent, the 
new rates to apply on all motor 
business. The commission on “Act 
only” business remains at 7% per 
cent 


new scale of 


ik 

became 
name of 
increase 


PROVISIONS IN A LIFE POLICY 
(THERE appears here and there in 

the press a story hitting at the so- 
called verbosity of life insurance 
contracts, Points, the company 
paper of Mutual Life of New 
York. You’ve probably seen it. A 
certain man said that once he had 
lived alone on a desert island for 
three years. Someone asked how he 
kept alive The one-time castaway 
that he had his life insurance 
with him and that it had 
provisions in it to keep him 


says 
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policy 
enough 
going 
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a supply, 
Many a 


what a 
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woman is “cast 
loneliness, and in 
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GOATS AS FIRE PREVENTERS 
[* APPEARS that thirty goats are 

maintained at the twenty-seven 

re lumber storage lot of the John 
Wagon Works at Moline, IIl., 
is protection against fire Formerly 
it was necessary to employ several 
men to keep the grass and weeds cut 
between the lumber piles to reduce 
the fire hazards. Now the 
the job 


ship in a way can 
her her all 


the rest of 


, j 
Suara 


Deere 


goats have 


CLASSIFICATION OF 
ACCIDENT CAUSES 
WQTANDARD classification of 
mental accident 

to improved 
decrease in 


funda 
will lead 

safety methods and a 
the number and serious 
accidents, states a recent In 
dustrial Accident Prevention 
ations report. 

Accident 
two 


gerous 


causes 


ness of 


Associ 


causes are 
report 
conditions 
individuals 

Dangerous conditions include un 
guarded or poorly guarded working 
conditions, hazardous arrangement 
or unsafe processes, improper venti 
lation or illumination, unsafe dress 


divided 
states 
and the 


into 
dan 
unsafe 


classes, the 


acts of 


ALBERT C. HALL, who has been 
appointed Manager for Canada of 
the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, Limited, and associated 
companies, with headquarters at 
Montreal. Mr. Hall was born in 
London, Eng., in 1883, and began 
his distinguished insurance career 
with the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
in 1900, coming to Canada in 
1932 as Canadian Manager of that 
company, which position he will 
continue to hold. He served in 
the war from 1914 to 1919. Since 
coming to Canada he has taken an 
active part in the work of the fire 
and casualty underwriters associ- 
ations. 
—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada. 


or lack of protective working equip- 
ment, and defective equipment or 
material. The cure for such condi- 
tions, according to the report, is 
safety inspection and efficient safety 
engineering. 

Unsafe acts of individuals, indus- 
trial safety experts claim, are com- 
mitted by those who are unaware of 
safety practice, unskilled workers, 
and those who take an improper 
attitude such as reckless, nervous, 
distracted or wilful disregard of in- 
structions. Job training for new em- 
ployees will prevent many accidents, 
says the report, and supervision and 
discipline will clear up accident 
causes in the latter group. 

ee 


EQUITABLE FIRE LICENSED 
IN ONTARIO 

yn JULY 1 the Equitable 
surance Company, a 
tual, with head office at 
was licensed to transact in 
the business of ‘fire 
ited to insurance on 
for the term ending 


Fire In- 
stock mu- 
Montreal, 

Ontario 
insurance, lim- 
the cash plan, 
June 30, 1939. 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 
Can you tell me to what 
money left by will in the 
monthly income is exempt 

cession duty in Ontario? 
H. J. B., Windsor, 


the existing 
it is provided that 
iodic payments, etc., 
deceased person in 
his employment, or 
paid to the wife or 
father, mother, 


extent 
form of a 
from suc- 


Ont. 


Under law in Ontario, 
annuities, per- 
arranged by a 
connection with 
otherwise, and 
any dependent 
brother, sister or 
child of such person on or after his 
death, to the extent of $1,200 per 
person or $2,400 in all per annum, 
shall be neither taxable nor included 
in arriving at the aggregate value of 
his estate. 
a 

Concerning Insurance: 

I have a financial question which 
I would appreciate some information 
upon. This concerns the Canadian 
Mutual Benefit Association, Vancou- 
ver, B.C. (Pamphlet appended). I 
would like to know 

(a) Is the Association 
sound? 

(b) Is there 
ratio of older 
members will 


Editor, 


financially 


any danger that the 
members to younger 
increase to any marked 
degree within the next twenty 
such that the annual fees will 
matically increase? 

(ec) Are sufficient precautions 
being taken to ensure that the mem- 
bership be maintained at full 
strength in each group? 

(d) Are there any long-established 
mutual insurance associations in 
Canada? If so, are they maintaining 
their memberships and financial 
standing satisfactorily? 

F. E. R., Summerland, 


As the Canadian Mutual 
Association, 308 Rogers 
Vancouver, 3.C., not 
an actuarial basis but on 
assessment system, I 
against joining it for 
poses Nothing but 
pointment can result in 
to those who depend 
manent protection 

So well is the unsoundness of 
assessment system now 
recognized that a license can no 
longer be obtained from either the 
Dominion or any of the Provinces for 
a new assessment association. But 
owing to the lax insurance laws in 
force in some of the Western Prov- 
the existing assessment con- 
cerns at the time the prohibitory 
legislation was enacted have been 
permitted to go on taking money 
from the public for their unsound 
schemes 

It should be obvious to 
blest intelligence that if it is unsafe 
to license new organizations of this 
kind, it is equally unsafe to permit 
those already in existence to continue 
operating on the assessment system. 
They should be required to readjust 
their affairs to an actuarial basis of 
solvency without delay, or be wound 
up and their assets distributed under 
Government supervision among their 
members 


years, 
auto- 


B.C, 


Benefit 
Building, 
operate on 
the unsound 
would advise 
insurance pur- 
and disap- 
the long run 
upon it for per- 


does 


loss 


the 
generally 


inces, 


the hum- 


Many years ago, before sound insur 
ance principles were well understood 
either by our legislators or the gen 
eral public, hundreds of these assess 
ment associations and societies were 
formed in Canada and flourished for 
a time, attracting members by the 
appeal of low rates. Instead of main- 
taining actuarial reserves to ensure 
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Insurance Company 
Canadas Largest Fire Mutual 


A leading All-Canada 
Company — in volume; 
in strength; and in serv- 
ice to “select” property- 
owners and agents. 


Home Office, Wawanesa, 
Man, Eastern Office: York 
and Harbour Sts., Toronto. 
Branches in Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, Winni- 
peg, Montreal, Moncton, 
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ROBERT LYNCH STAILING, 
Manager for Canada 
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payment of their certificates or poli 
cies at maturity, they depended upon 
the willingness of their members to 
pay assessments upon the death of 
a member. 
What has happened to all these 
assessment associations and societies 
organized in the past? Without a 
single exception they have all passed 
away; not one has survived in Can 
ada, the United States, England, or 
elsewhere to demonstrate that a life 
insurance undertaking can be per 
manently conducted on such a basis. 
Some took action in time, and re- 
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NON-BOARD FACILITIES—CANADIAN AND ONTARIO MANAGERS 


WELLINGTON FIRE INSUR 
Established 1840 


FEDERAL FIRE INSURAN 
Established 1923 


Established 1911 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORP. 


Established 1910 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1851 


BANKERS & SHIPPERS INSURANCE COMPAN 


Established 1918 


NEW JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1910 


MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1865 
Established 1873 
Established 1835 
Established 1911 
Established 1839 
Established 1873 


Established 1863 


ANCE COMPANY 


CE COMPANY OF CANADA 
CONSOLIDATED FIRE & CASUALTY IN 


LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANSTEAD & SHERBROOKE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GORE DISTRICT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ECONOMICAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PERTH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets 
$ 1,309,869.14 
SURANCE CO. 994,296.59 
831,897.35 
15,769,169.00 
7,338,943.28 


6,402,814.01 


OF NEW YORK 


Y OF N.Y. 


4,098,712.78 
6,367,827.08 
4,784,697.22 
1,253,270.23 
19,155,032.17 
$ 2,346,069.46 
2,594,862.75 
1,699,998.14 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY I rE 
Established 1903 ae 


BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1908 


11,389,701.40 
3,661,446.64 


Applications for Agencies invited and brokerage lines 
solicited from agents é 


requiring Non-Board facilities, 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
14-24 TORONTO ST., TORONTO, ONT. 


H. BEGG, President and Manager 











HEAD OFFICE 


GEORGE H,. GOODERHAM, 


President. 





organized on an actuarial basis, but 
all who did not went into bankruptcy, 
with great loss ahd hardship to their 
members. 

Such has been the fate of all asso- 
ciations and societies in the past that 
have tried to conduct a life insurance 


undertaking on other than an actu- 
arial basis; that is, without the nec- 


essary legal reserves to guarantee the 
fulfillment at maturity of the policies 
issued. And such will be the inevit- 
able outcome of all attempts of the 
same kind in the future, because the 
immutable laws of mortality apply 
with equal force to all life insurance 
undertakings whether carried on by 
companies, associations or societies. 


Accordingly, the moral for those 
who are depending upon assessment 
schemes for protection is to get out 


while the getting out is good, and to 
replace such unsound insurance with 


insurance in a legal reserve life 
insurance institution. It is cheaper 
in the long run to buy legal reserve 
insurance than assessment insurance, 
and you avoid future loss and dis- 
appointment. 
e 
Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


As a subscriber to SATURDAY NIGHT, 
I recently responded to an advertise- 
ment of the Commercial Travellers 
Mutual Accident Association of Amer- 
ica and received the requested infor- 
mation on their policies. 

The only point that is not clear to 
me is that their rates appear to be 
estimated. That is, a rate is quoted, 
followed by the word “estimated” but 
qualified by the statement that the 
cost has never exceeded the rate so 
stated. I have never purchased in- 
surance on such a basis and would 
be grateful for your opinion. 

I observe that this company con- 
fines itself to male risks which only 


partly meets my requirements. Are 
there any other companies that issue 
a joint accident or sickness policy, 
or both, covering both man and 
wife? 
D. I. W., Toronto, Ont. 

Commercial Travelers Mutual Acci 
dent Association of America, with 
head office at Utica, New York State, 
and Canadian head office at Ottawa, 


was organized and incorporated in 
1883, and has been doing business in 
Canada under Dominion registry 
since 1933 

It is regularly licensed in this 
country as a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety, and has a deposit with the 
Government at Ottawa of $22,000 for 
the protection of its policyholders in 
Canada exclusively. It is authorized 





R. K. McINTOSH, formerly Vice- 
President and General Manager of 
General Foods Limited, who has been 
elected Chairman of the Board of the 
company. While retiring from active 
management, Mr. McIntosh will con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity to his 
successor, R. T. Mohan, who has been 
elected Vice-President and General 
Manager. 





We offer every facility to both the Assured and the Agent— 
satisfying the growing demand for purely Canadian Insurance. 


The Casualty Company of Canada 


TORONTO 


Everything but Life Insurance—Agency Correspondence invited. 


A. W. EASTMURE, 
Managing Director. 
® 





R. T. MOHAN, who has been elected 
Vice-President and General Manager 
of General Foods Limited, in suc- 
cession to R. K. McIntosh, who has 
become Chairman of the Board of the 
company. Mr. Mohan has been Manag- 
ing Director of Douglas-Pectin 
Limited, at Cobourg, Ont. (a General 
Foods subsidiary) and in charge of 
production of the company’s Montreal 
plant. 


to transact accident insurance, to the 
extent provided by its certificate of 
incorporation, constitution and laws. 

As it operates on the fraternal 
benefit plan, it reserves the right to 
assess its policyholders if necessary, 
but so far no extra assessments have 
been made, so far as I know. The 
assessment liability of policyholders 
is limited to the amount of one 
assessment. According to its by- 
laws, each assessment shall be fixed 
at a sum not exceeding $6.00 for each 
single benefit membership, or $12.00 
for each double benefit membership. 
Members may be reinstated by quali- 








fying for membership just as when 
they first joined, and by paying $3 
if a single benefit member, and $6 
if a double benefit member. All bene- 
fits cease upon discontinuance of 
premium payments, except where a 
claim is pending at the time when 


premium payments 

All claims are readily 
and the Association is safe to 
with for fraternal insurance. 

Family accident policies, covering 
both husband and wife, and other 
members of the family, are issued by 
a number of companies, including the 
Yorkshire Insurance Co. Limited, 
with office at 22 Toronto St., Toron 
to. the Sun Insurance Office Limited, 
15 Wellington St. East, Toronto, and 
the Employers Liability Assurance 
Corporation Limited, 330 University 
Ave., Toronto. 


cease 
collectable, 
insure 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


Can you inform me if veterans of 
the world war who served in the 
U.S. army are still eligible for the 
U.S. Government Life Insurance 
plan? 

H. L. M., Niagara Falls, Ont 

My understanding is that veterans 
of the world war are eligible for 
United States Government Life In 


surance in amounts of from $1,000 
to a maximum of $10,000 on the rer 


manent plan which insures against 
death or total permanent disability 


Such in- 
every en- 


at specified premium rates. 
surance is also available to 


listed man and commissioned officer 
and to nurses (female) when em- 
ployed in active service under the 


War Department or Navy Depart- 
ment of the United States. 

In 1936 the U.S. Government Life 
Insurance Fund wrote $70,689,833 of 


new life insurance on the permanent 
plan, and at the end of the year had 
595,712 policies in force for a total 
of $2,587,675,663 of life insurance. 
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THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF ANSCHLUSS 


Absorption of Austria is Not Likely to Alter German Economy Greatly— 
Aggressor's Advantages Will Probably Prove but Transitory 


[JIPLOMATIC, political and _ stra- 

tegic aspects of the coup of March 
11 by which Austria became a prov- 
ince of a greater Germany, have thus 
far overshadowed purely economic 
considerations which, nevertheless, 
are of the highest importance, says 


The Index, published by the New 
York Trust Company. The most 
obvious features are, of course, the 






uniting of 32,377 square miles of 


territory in Austria with 181,743 
square miles constituting Germany 
in a single political area and the 


combining of 6,800,000 persons with 
67,700,000 persons in a unified mar- 
ket eventually to be without customs 
or other trade barriers. The Reichs- 
mark is replacing the schilling at a 
conversion rate of one to 1%, the 
Austrian banking system is being 
merged with the German, continua- 
tion of German super-highways is 
planned to the new frontiers, the 
government-owned railways are 
being unified under the German 
State Railway system, and German 
regulation and control of industry 
and commerce are being extended 
throughout the newly incorporated 
territory. 

It should be of interest to the ob- 
jective observer to attempt an assess- 
ment of the gains in assets and 
liabilities by Germany and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to 
Austria. Drastic territorial reduc- 
tion following the War and an un 
balanced ratio of urban to rural 
population gave post-war Austria an 
unpromising start. Loss of seaports, 
the dismemberment of former mar- 
kets and the erection of difficult 
tariff barriers at her frontiers neces- 
sitated far-reaching commercial and 
industrial reorientation; in fact, the 
entire post-war period has been one 
of unemployment, sacrifice and ad- 
justment. It was, nevertheless, true 
that Austria had made real progress 
in the direction of a sound and bal- 
anced economy, aided in large meas- 
ure by the League of Nations, that 
the eve of Anschluss found the Aus- 
trian economy in reasonably healthy 
condition and, in contrast to Ger- 
many, Austria had serviced its ex- 
ternal obligations in full since 1935. 


THIS difference in 


reflected in 
joyed by 


condition 
the better market en- 
Austrian bonds and even 
more in their precipitous decline 
during the final crisis as German 
control became effective. During the 


Was 


current year, Austrian Government 
sinking fund 7 per cent. bonds of 
1957, which sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange as high as 105%, 
fell as low as 28, a figure from 
which they have recovered slightly. 
During this same period, the most 


nearly comparable German bonds in 
the same market—German Republic 
external 7 per cent. stamped 1949 
have ranged in price between 34% 
and 30%. The future status of Aus- 
trian external obligations is still in 
doubt. 


Material assistance in the form of 


gold and foreign exchange reserves 
was obtained by the Reich from 
Austria. Published German _ hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange 
amounted to 76.2 million Reichs- 
marks to which may be added cer- 
tain unknown quantities of undis- 
closed reserves. According to the 


last figures released by the Austrian 


National Bank, Austrian gold and 
foreign exchange amounted to 422 


million schillings—about 197 million 
Reichsmarks at the then current 
rates of exchange but 281 million 
Reichsmarks on the basis of 3 
schillings for 2 marks. In addition, 
there was owing to Austria about 
140 million schillings in various 
clearing accounts exclusive of 
about 60 million schillings owed by 
Germany. Further sums may 
sibly be obtained from the 
tration of foreign assets of Austrian 
nationals but these may be more 
than offset by probable losses in 
tourist traffic and freight transit 
items of foreign origin Substantial 
as is Austrian aid, quintupling Ger- 
many’'s visible gold and foreign ex 
change resources, it is of no great 
relative importance to a nation the 


pos 


seques- 


value of whose annual production 
was over 70 billion Reichsmarks in 
1937. In addition, the external debt 


of Germany, if Austrian obligations 
are assumed in full, will have been 
increased by nearly 2 billion schil 
lings. 
‘ N THE other hand, the raw mate 
rial problems of Germany are not 
greatly altered by the acquisition of 
Austria. So far as foodstuffs are con 


cerned, the mountainous character 
of much of the land unfits a large 
proportion of the territory for the 


production of crops. Except for dairy 
products, where the Austrian surplus 
will cut German import require 
ments, and for potatoes, which about 
sufficed for local needs, Austria im- 
ported some portion of its major 
food requirements, annual per capita 


imports of cereals in most cases 


being greater than for Germany 
While German desire for self-suffici- 
ency in foodstuffs has not been 


furthered, the application of the 


more intensive German methods to 
Austrian farms may result in some 
slight amelioration of the depend- 


ence on imports. 

Conditions are somewhat better 
with regard to certain industrial raw 
materials, more especially timber, 


iron ore, graphite, magnesite and 
tale, in all of which Austria pro 
duces exportable surpluses which, 


although always largely absorbed by 
Germany, will reduce German im 


port needs to some extent. Austria 
also has reserves of antimony, lead, 
zine and copper which, with aid of 


capital, can be developed and utilized 
more extensively than heretofore. 
For the most part, however, German 
requirements for this second group 
of materials will be relatively un- 
altered. 
Timbei reserves 


are probably 


Austria's most important raw mate- 
rial asset. With about 7% million 
acres in forest lands—about one- 


fourth of the forest area in Germany 
the production of wood and wood 
products has been substantial and 
gave rise to better than 20 per cent 
of all Austrian exports. Germany 
may now be nearly self-sufficient as 
regards timber, although intensified 
cutting under the ‘“‘Four Year Plan’”’ 
may lessen future reserves. 
Austrian iron ore deposits are also 
substantial, being estimated at 220, 
000,000 tons with an iron content of 
about 80,000,000 tons. Although pro- 


duction of iron and steel has been 
stepped up in recent years, further 
AUSTRI 
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increases are considered probable 
and it is expected that the recent Ger- 
man import requirement may be cut 
by some 10 


per cent. Important as 
are these reserves of iron ore. they 
are small compared to those of Lor 


raine which Germany lost as a result 
of the War. 

The Austrian deficit of fuel re 
sources is more typical of the area’s 
dependent position for raw materials. 
Although lignite has been sufficient 
for domestic requirements, it has 
been necessary to import over 90 per 
cent. of the coal and coke consumed 
There are small highly insufficient 
reserves of petroleum. This deficit 
of fuels, however, is partly made up 
by abundant water power supply 
about half of the potential 16 million 
horsepower is developed reducing 
substantially import requirements of 
coal, of which but small amounts are 
used in the generation of 
energy. There exists, in 


electric 


fact, an ex- 
port surplus of electric power 
amounting to 10-15 per cent., mostly 
sold to Germany. 
AS THE valuation of the Reichs 
““mark at 1% schillings is con 
siderably lower’ than the pre 
Anschluss rate of exchange, the 
effect has been to increase Austrian 


Fuel and Power Production 


Anthracite Coal 
Soft Coal 
Mineral Oil ; ot eee ‘ 
Developed Water Power 1,000 
Horsepower ; are ies 
Electric Current Million Kilowatts 
Mineral Production: 
ron Ore -...6 cs x ak es 
Copper Ore, Copper Content 
Lead Ore, Lead Content 
Zine Ore, Zine Content ; 
Graphite Stone, Red Graphite 
Tale and Soapstone 
Magnesite 
Industrial 
Pig Iron 


Production 


Raw Steel : 
Production of Rolling Mills 
Co} 
Lead 
Aluminum 

Wood Products 
Total (Mill. of cubie meters) 
Wood Manufactures 


Cellulose 
Woodpulp 
Papel 
Cardboard 
Exports ot 


Note 


* 


Austria 


Figures omitted are not 


purchasing power by fiat It would 
also appear that temporarily at 
least, the average individual Aus 
trian would further improve his 
standard of living slightly if wage 
are to be equalized 

The Austrian landlord will un 
doubtedly enjoy a greater benefit 
As a result of post-War social meas- 
ures, rents have been kept down en 
tirely out of line with costs so that 
the average Austrian laborer who 


has paid approximately 5.5 per cent 


of his income for rent in compari 
son with 15 per cent. on the part of 
the average German laborer may lose 
part of his gains as this differential 


is absorbed 


A more permanent advantage will 
be the re-employment of some half 
million Austrian unemployed, not 
only because the Reich is in need of 
industrial manpower but through 
the long delayed resurgence of Aus- 
trian residential building and the 


rationalization of Austrian with Ger 
man industry 

Not only will the import-export 
trade between Austria and Germany 
continue as part of the internal trade 
of the Greater Reich but it will un 
doubtedly be augmented, possibly as 
a result of increased production, but 
certainly result of the re-orien 
tation of trade in certain items for 
merly carried on with other. states. 


asa 


A’S SHARE IN 


Austrian coal requirements 
stance, will undoubtedly be supplied 
by Germany at the expense of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Like 
wise, wood exports to Germany were 
only about half of those to Italy and 
about equal to similar exports to 
Hungary, but, in view of German 
needs, it is unlikely that exports of 
wood will now be an important factor 
in German trade with Italy and Hun- 
gary. 


With 


for in- 


respect to certain other raw 
materials, increased production, de- 
spite requirements of the German 
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Principal Articles (1937) 
IMPORTS 
German From 
Total Austria 
(1,000 Reichsmarks) Per Cent 
107,476 3,936 oi¢ 
1,485,270 9,841 0.7 
3,294,579 37,089 1.1 
530,913 39,411 7.4 
50,139 3,064 6.1 
1,468,377 93,341 1.7 


SHARE IN AUSTRIAN 


According to Principal Articles (1937) 
IMPORTS 
Austrian From 
Total Germany 
(1,000 Schillings) Per Cent 
92,971 67 0.1 
311,837 3,936 1.3 
620,235 50,168 9 
428,652 179,483 $1.9 
1,453,695 233,654 16.1 
internal markets, may make possible 


the continuance of a substantial por- 


tion of such trade with foreign cus- 
tomers The trade of Greater Ger- 
many with the Danubian and Balkan 


countries appears on a firm basis in 
so far as it is based on the exchange 
of finished and semi-finished 

ntial foods, minerals 
petroleum While they would un 
doubtedly like to sell in ex- 
change markets to a greater extent, 
the proximity and receptivity of the 
German market is a compelling force 
not to be ignored, particularly in 
view of their favorable balance of 
trade with Greater Germany under 
clearing agreements. 





goods 


for esse and 


sree 


It is probably safe to assume that 
clearing, exchange and other trade 
arrangements made between Austria 


and other governments will either be 
abrogated or allowed to lapse 
will be replaced by the 
system. Whether or 
be any re-routing 
or of external 


and 

German 
there will 
either of internal 
transit traffic remains 
to be seen, but it is likely that 
many is not anxious to disturb 
traffic materially. 

The German Government 
nounced a far-reaching 
the Four Year Plan 
tives of economic 


not 


Ger- 
this 
has an- 
extension of 
with its objec- 
sufficiency 


self 


and 
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FOREIGN 


RAW MATERIAL STATISTICS 
GERMANY 
1936 1937 
(1,000 
158,283 184.513 
161,397 184,681 
145 454 
$2,500 : 
7.570 8,522 
31.0 
62.0 
147.0 
24.3 
15.0 
15.303 15.688 
18,623 19,183 
13,513 14.118 
2 OS 
139.0 
54.0 
33.8 
1,356 1 
1,011 1 
2,021 2 
628 i 
ivailable > 


an increase of armament, equipment 


and public works—to embrace the 
Province of Austria The plans in- 
clude the construction of motor 


roads, water power extensions, min- 
ing and mineral oil exploitation, the 
intensification of agriculture, public 
and private building, new railways, 
accelerated work on the Rhine-Main- 
Danube Canal, additional new 
bridges and a Danube port at Vienna. 
Former Austrian obstacles of insuffi 
cient capital, lack of skilled labor 
and a small internal market are to 
De overcome as a 





result of German 
RADE 
EXPORTS 
German To 
Total Austria 
(1,000 Reichsmarks) Per Cent 
859 64 2.2 
79,130 3,793 1.8 
977,639 23,983 2.0 
4,849,997 94,658 2 0) 
1,350 186 13.8 
5,910,975 122,684 ed 
TRADE 
EXPORTS 
Austrian To 
Total Germany 
(1,000 Schillings) Per Cent 
13 69.6 
3 52.4 
563,882 69,736 19 
S01,986 81,027 10.1 
1,216,885 179,804 14.8 


influence. Industrial capital is to be 


supplied in the form of machinery 
and equipment, repayment to be 
made in raw materials and supplies 
Skilled workers are to be sent from 
the Reich in exchange for unskilled 
labor German jurisdiction over the 
Danube has been extended by ove1 
200 miles. The influence of greate1 


Germany in southeastern Europe has 
unquestionably 


been greatly in 
creased 


and she has gained sure} 


access to Many important raw mate 
rials 
While there is no place in thi 


article for a 
factors, it is 


discussion of 
clear that 


cock’ 
politica 


such major 
factors in the economy of the Greater 
Reich as are apparent today and as 


outlined above are, in many respects, 


the creatures of political action and 





subject to alteration for pol il 
reasons It is not safe, therefore, 
to hazard prognostications other 
than to emphasize that the absorp 
tion of Austrian economy will not 
greatly alter German economy and 
that aside from increased size and a 
more strategic trading 


position, the 
advantages to 
wealth in gold and foreign 
exchange, for Germany, and inflation. 
for Austria—will probably prove but 
transitory. 


fSreatest 


creased 


each in 


AUSTRIA 
1936 1937 
tons) 
244 230 
2,897 » 949 
7.6 33 
goo 
2,600 N00 
1 ) ws 
1.024 1.885 
0.1 
eg 
21.7 18.5 
20.0 14.1* 
200.0 
248 126 
418 ROR 
ass $ 
1 x 
9 
4 
293 04 
82 110 
178 32 
a2 64 
es Official 





OYSTERS BY 
samples of Royal natives taken from the beds at Whitstable, England. England 


THE MILLION 


consumes 50,000,000 Oysters a year, 


but scarcely a pearl 


uses 


Oyster fishermen with 


about a million and a 


quarter 


“natives from the Whitstable and Colchester beds, imports about half the 


remainder—which are then 


“relaid” twelve to eighteen months before the 


season opens—from Brittany. 
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THE question of 
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A BRIDGE-AND-A-HALF AT WATERLOO. Occupying the site where the new Waterloo Bridge will 

transport a vast volume of traffic across the Thames, in London, England, are two temporary structures. 

On the right is the steel bridge which is at present carrying the traffic; on the left, the span of girders on 
which the cranes, used in the construction of the new bridge, are manoeuvred. 


MANAGEMENT HAS A NEW JOB 


Growing Realization that Well-being of Labor is Well- 


being of Industry Brings Wage Problem To Front 
ISABEL PATERSON 





BY 








wage cuts will tant mood, doubtful of its own pros- 
have to be met soon by all the pects on. strikes in such circum- 
major industries. A crucial decision stances. Labor might be persuaded 
has to be reached: in fact. it has to consider wage cuts as a short-term 
partially and painfully taken form expedient. 
throughout the depression years. It ,,.,., = ca : , 
is not confined to any one move, and | HE management also might well 
there are still great. difficulties ask, with the best will in the 
ahead, partial adjustments and side World, just how can pay rolls be met 
issues But though it may sound Without a percentage reduction? Pre- 
in impossible condition, none cisely what can they do? 
the less it is a practical necessity In no frivolous or jeering spirit, 
that wages be maintained. They must the answer is, that is the job of 
" It is not only desirable. it ig Management to find out. It is what 
imperative : they are paid for, what they exist 
its: ise witedio: commient uni raniien 202? in that position. It is rather a 
ea tot advice “whisk! would ‘be ale compliment to expect them to get on 
rd from a nerson Orders from “22. rhe technical advance, the 
ternal authority would be equally PeerOn and specific OFS SALLON o 
ile for more than a very short .2dustry,.. 1s the accomplishment of 
neriod Sven the power of united their predecessors. What remains to 
: ae e d > is the opening of channels 
abor, no matter what moral justiti- ~ : a ms ? > I “3 . Pas 
cation were ad ed, would be in- [OF the flow of production. They've 
effective f not correspond to BON. to do it. , . 
4 potential capacity. Phe necessity is most apparent in 
: the significant fact that labor can 
Speaking iterally rf exert full pressure of its intrinsic 
temporary wage cut might power only in better times. Manage- 
ated ind he corpo ment and labor can’t whipsaw one an- 
onest lead a ise other without self-destruction; their 
been 1 ng the strength and necessities are from the 
lus s ber deple I Same source, and weakened or in 
epress id insensate creased by the same conditions. When 
ions. They can’t set up any fantasy the management is in a tight corner 
of ordins ul extraordinary bud- labor‘*is_ significantly hesitant of 
gets, aS politicians can, throwing the pressing what, on terms of straight 
responsib y ») future tax-payers. opposition, should be an advantage. 
And labor is in a comparatively hesi Likewise the management realizes 
- BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
| (Continued from Page 17) 
erages r under 25.63 and 133.55, respectively 
| ges it r weakness as ahead, with the 130/132 level 
re f suppor 121/124 as a second area should the 
ene port levels fail to hold Were such downsides pene- 
| ti¢ I ceded by further rally carrying the rail average 
I the top of its range is given in the opening 
| ent pt obabil would or a mo 
} Cl K me 1 N re ea ‘ to ae elt 
| 
| eh ; 3 ri Phas 
| ‘ g R R4 } ) 4 ne ) } j 
1 f ¢ v I t l ) ia ] 
j i i ‘ y € | ) i¢ s 
| ! - ) ) t objective Dur- 
| t f f e ¢ ye 10 certainty 1s 
| ( rect ‘ erage vill nall take in going out 
cussed last w I preponderance of technical evi 
t the u erlying trend a still in an upward di 
| ‘ I \ ( ( de ent dition o those enumeratcd 
< st i é he recent tendency of 
| ‘ g f iknes ind to inereace 
| ( f ! XZ I normall in evidence favor 
| t ! I I ¢ il event, nothir 
| ( f t prese writing 
' I riod 0 gular s other than a minor ir 
tie ric » re we dvan¢ 
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DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


APR MAY JUNE JULY 
i 
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138.53 
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DAILY AVERAGE STOCK TRANSACTIONS 


537.000 








SATURDAY NIGHT 


aN ai ny Pe 


sharply hat wage cuts are at best 
a desperate hazard to industry. The 
well-being of labor is an index of the 


well-being of industry, and vice versa. 
It is more than a technical fact that 
industry has created the power of 
labor, called it into being by dynamic 
laws, and must find a dynamic rela- 
tion to it. 


THESE are rather pompous phrases. 

They mean that labor and man- 
agement have got to work out a way 
to get along with each other. Not on 
sentimental terms; there is no expec- 
tation of seeing labor leaders and in- 


dustrial executives in a close- 
harmony pose, singing “Sweet Ade- 
line.” There is bound to be a cer- 


tain amount of trouble. Nothing will 
ever be settled for keeps, How can 
it be, while industry is alive and 
expanding and labor a human factor? 

But the primary function of in- 
dustry is to pay wages, because 
are the first process in the 

industrial products. It is 
said that wages are too high. Too 
high for what? Certainly not too 
high to live on, as any one can testify 
who cares to try. But perhaps too 
high to pay out of the actual returns. 
No, not if production goes ahead and 
the waste and political grab are elim- 


wages 


use of 


inated. Management has said that 
of late, but it failed to gain credence. 
Why? Simply because labor has had 


no interest beyond a stipulated wage. 


Profit sharing and bonus plans 
have been tried out from time to 
time, with varying results. The idea 
is germinal and would not have 
occurred if it had not approximated 
a need. But a defect in such experi- 
ments is that they were experiments, 
yptional and terminable. If they are 
to exert an intrinsic influence they 
must be established as a ruling cus- 
tom. Mr. William B. Dickson, out of 





many years’ experience in steel as 
workman and executive, proposed 
h a plan some time ago. He may 
ive been too soon; it certainly is 
t too late Anyhow, supposing 
ich arrangements’ didn’t always 
operate with perfect smoothness or 
prevent labor trouble.” Naturally 
they won't thing in this world 


in be entirely free of trouble. 


(THE biggest handicap incurred 


through delay is the politicians 
tching on for a ride, offering a 
nice i order” with metaphorical 
blueprint What politics can actu- 
illy do for industry is just what it 
has done—get in first with the wage 
it, taking a slice from the pay en- 
p or the benefit of politicians 
Beyond that all government can offer 
vhat has been suggested for the 
illways, that government “absorb” 
half of a cut by tax money collected 
from producers 
And if that were the whole dam- 
Lge it wouldn’t matter so greatly, 
but the threat goes further. A com- 
plex economy, springing from the re- 


lease of vast energies, cannot be sub 
jected to static and arbitrary pres 
sur without either disablement or 
explosion. The machine economy can 
carry a fairly heavy load, but it 
can't buck a stone wall. 


THE COST OF 


(Continued from Page 17) 
attacking their ships 

The effect of living in a war econ- 
omy in time of peace is to impoverish 
the people and the governments, and 
thus to aggravate the domestic so- 






cial problem everywhere and to in 
flame the international tension at all 
the points of conflict The prepara 
tion for war makes it increasingly 
difficult for all the governments to 
solve their own social problems at 
home Therefore, it becomes increas 
ingly difficult for them to make the 
concessions and arrangements abroad 
which might appease the accumulat 
ing tension. 


July 23, 1938 





INTERNATIONAL HORSE-TRADING 


Depressed Conditions in Many Countries Have Resulted 
in Renewal of Trading by Barter —Lending Needed 


WITHIN a particular country the 

reduction in purchasing power re- 
sulting from extensive unemployment 
may result in the return to relatively 
crude forms of barter. In the United 
States this submarginal trade at the 
low point in the depression was of 
considerable proportions, but its mech- 


anism varied in different communi- 
ties. A carpenter would repair the 
dentist’s house in return for dental 


work for the carpenter’s children or 
the community might establish a clear- 
ing house where credit for such work 
could be accumulated against future 
purchases or in a few places a special 
form of money was created to handle 
these transactions. The breakdown of 
the international financial mechanism 
has produced a series of experiments 
which roughly parallel the attempts 
made by the unemployed to get along 
without ordinary money, says the 
Royal Bank of Canada in its Monthly 
Letter. 

Barter, either between individuals or 
between nations, is a crude form of 
trade and one that is not susceptible 
of rapid and efficient expansion. The 
necessity for barter certainly acts as 
a depressant upon volume of trade. 
With forms of barter, however, consti- 
tuting the basis for practically the en- 
tire foreign trade of Russia, Germany 
vend Italy and a large part of the trade 
of a number of other debtor countries, 


such methods cannot be disregarded 
in any discussion of international 
trade. 


Solvent countries and creditor coun- 
tries have at times found such trans- 
actions the only means of large scale 
trade with those which are insolvent 
and where a creditor country has a 
large surplus of a distress commodity 
such an arrangement has been initiated 
by the creditor to relieve the situation. 
One good illustration was the trade of 
25,000,000 bushels of wheat from the 
United States for 1,275,000 sacks of 
Brazilian coffee in 1931. 

Direct barter such as that just men- 
tioned becomes much more difficult 
when one of the contracting parties 
wishes to trade a number of commodi- 
ties for one commodity from the other 
country. Thus it is said that German 
manufacturers had to conclude 71 
agreements with the government of 
Bulgaria so that railway equipment 
and other German manufactured pro- 
ducts could be exchanged for Bulgar- 
ian tobacco valued at 20 million marks 
in 1934, 


TT’O PROVIDE for purchases of Ger- 

man products in South Africa, cred- 
its resulting from the sale of South 
African wool to Germany were estab- 
lished in South African banks and 
these were utilized throughout the 
year against German imports. Since 
the wool exports occurred during five 
months, and the imports were made 
over the whole year, it is apparent 
that this system was much more flex- 
ible than direct barter. Moreover, 
with modifications, this last system 
is characteristic of a large amount of 
trade between countries which are at- 
tempting to maintain a close balance 
with each of a number of other coun- 
tries. 

Another method. of regulating the 
balance of trade is to limit the amount 
of exchange made available for im- 
ports, and in different countries there 
are a wide variety of regulations con- 
cerning preferential treatment toward 
imports of necessities as opposed to 
imports of luxuries. Where the only 
limitation is upon total volume of ex 
change, it is obvious that the practice 
is very close to the practice maintained 
in normal methods of financing foreign 
trade. Finally one device is to charge 
a higher rate of exchange to import- 
ers of luxuries than is charged to those 
bringing in necessities. As this dif- 
ferential in price-is decreased and the 
regulations concerning importing are 
made less rigorous the country is ap- 
proaching closer and closer to freedom 
of trade, 

Mention must also be made of subsi- 





R. J. TELFORD whose appointment as 
General Manager of the Reo Motor 


Company of Canada, Ltd., has just 
been announced, following the resigna- 
tion through illness of Philip J. 
Duggan. Mr. Telford has been Secre- 
tary-treasurer for the past two years 
and has acted as senior executive of 
the company in recent months, 


PREPAREDNESS 


WeE ARE witnessing what is in 
effect a prolonged and total mob- 


ilization of all the people of Europe, 
and the time has come or, at least, 
it is close at hand when every human 
interest will be governed by the 
necessities of the mobilization. The 
point has already been passed when 
the plans of the military men are 


determined by the political policies of 
statesmen We are at a point now 
where the ultimate decisions of states 
men, in all important economic and 
social and financial affairs, are sub. 
ject to the judgments of the military 
commanders, 


dized exports as a device calculatedtionships also involve very considerabl 


to make an increasing amount of for- 
eign exchange available to the coun- 
try. Manufacturers or farmers are 
paid the prevailing internal price for 
a particular commodity and the com- 
modity is then sold at world prices or 
rather at a price which undercuts com- 
petitors from other countries. This 
is practised by Germany. While there 
are a large number of German pro- 
ducts which can be sold at word 
prices, in order to increase the volume 
of exports above that level, a special 
tax has been imposed upon all indus- 
trial production and this is used as a 
sub-idy to bring down the prices of 
particular German products by as 
much as 50 to 60 per cent. when neces- 
sary in order that foreign competition 
may be set. Certain of the transactions 
of the government of the United 
States such as the sale of cotton and 
wheat have been of this general nature. 
To the competitor in foreign countries, 
Government subsidies always seem an 
unmixed evil. International “dumping” 
must in the long run defeat its own 
ends, and in the process it creates in- 
ternational ill-will which is difficult 
to overcome. 


N PRACTICE, Germany, Russia and 
Italy are the countries in which ex- 
ports and imports are most rigorously 
controlled by their respective govern- 
ments. In Russia the control is ab- 
solute since all foreign transactions 
are initiated by the Government Bur- 
eau. In Germany 80 per cent. of foreign 
trade comes under such regulation and 
in both Germany and Italy it is doubt- 
ful whether the control is actually less 
complete than it is in Russia. 
Examination of Germany’s detailed 
trade figures shows that in 1936 and 
1937 Germany exported more to every 
European country except Rumania 
than it imported from those countries, 
but with each country the balance was 
close. The balance of trade with Asia 
and Australia was almost exact and 
the balances with North and South 
America and Africa were unfavorable. 
In 1936 the countries of the world 


which report their foreign trade to 
the League of Nations had average 


monthly imports of a value of 1,035 
million gold dollars. Seven hundred 
and twenty-five million of these im- 
ports were taken by countries which 
had no arbitrary regulation of ex- 
change with a view to checking im- 
ports. This leaves about thirty per 
cent. of world imports going to coun- 
tries in which there is regulation. If 
one also recognizes that thirty per 
cent. of the imports taken by the free 
trade countries come from countries 
where regulation exists, one might be 
brought to the conclusion that fifty 
per cent. of world trade is regulated 
by exchange devices or barter. 


F TOTAL world imports, more than 

one-third is taken by Great Britain, 
the British Dominions, and British 
possessions; one-eighth is taken by 
the United States and almost one-tenth 
by France and French possessions. 
As long as these three great countries, 
together with Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Sweden and Nor- 
way are included among the countries 
not regulating the volume of foreign 
trade by arbitrary exchange restric- 
tions, free trade will remain the more 
characteristic of the two methods of 
trade. 

Nevertheless, to countries like those 
in South America which are having 
financial difficulties, the barter ar- 
rangements afforded by such countries 
as Russia, Germany and Japan will 
seem attractive and there is a definite 
tendency for restricting countries to 
increase their proportion of world 
trade, particularly of trade with other 
restricting countries. During 1936 and 
1937, the world increase in prosperity 
tended to produce a very considerable 
relaxation in stringency of measures 
of control. With the set-back in pros- 
perity in the early part of 1938 a few 
countries have again made their restric- 
tions more severe. 

While the devices mentioned above 
have proved efficient in securing a bet- 
ter balance of international payments 
for some countries, and have worked 
with surprising efficiency in produc- 
ing a substantial volume of trade be- 
tween a number of countries, there can 
be no doubt that their final effect is 
to act as a depressant on the total vol- 
ume of trade. It is inevitable that they 
should be used as instruments of bar- 


gaining between nations and such 
bargaining is not in harmony with 


freedom of trade. Artificial trade rela 





REAL ESTATE, MUNICIPAL 
BOND QUOTATIONS 












Furnished by J. R. Meggeson & Co. 
Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto. 
REAL ESTATE ISSUES 
Acadia Apartments 6%4/49.. 35 4() 
Ancroft Place 4/56.. foc 52 58 
Balfour Building 6/43......... 29 33 
Bay-Adelaide Garage 614/47 29 33 
Bloor St. George Rity. 7/46 if) 15 
Deer Park Manor 7/40....... 45 52 
Dominion Square 6/48.. . 650 54 
Ellis Park Apts. 6%4/45.. 51 56 
Godfrey Realty 6/42.......... 41 45 
Lord Nelson Hotel 4/47,..... 3 19 
Mayor Building 64/42. 38 42 
Montreal Apartments 5% 58 §2 
Northern Ont. Bldg. 61% /35 95 99 
Ontario Building 344/43. 26 30 
Ogilvy Realty 5% 65 69 
tichmond Bay 614/47......... 92 96 
tichmond Building 7/47.. y 18 24 
St. Cath-Stanley Rity. 3/57 3 39 
Vancouver Georgia Hotel 6/47 58 
Windsor Arms Hotel 614/47 80 85 
MUNICIPAL ISSUES 
East York, Township of.... 62% 66% 
Etobicoke, Township of....... 96 101 — 
Fort Erie, Town of......... 95 100 

Kingsville, Town of.... 95 
Leamington, Town of....... a. 100 
Leaside, Town of...... Saves 103 
Midland, Town of... iin). ¢ 102 
Mimico, Town of.... tones ae 104 
New Toronto, Town of au) ae 104 
Niagara Falls, City of «oe 103 
North York, Township of 96 1O1 
Pembroke Town of.. 99 103 
Riverside, Town of.. 14 18 
St. Boniface 5's, City of 39 42 
Scarboro Township of 43 58 
Sudbury 5's, Town of 101 105 
Trenton, Town of. . 98 102 
Weston, Town of , 95 100 
Windsor, 3%%, 1975, City of 61% 64% 
York, Township of...... a. Ee 
Municipal quotations are necessarily 


approximate, there being various coupon 
rates and maturities, 


extra costs in their operation. 

It must be evident, however, thai 
there can be no sweeping trend toward 
renewed freedom of trade until thers 
has been a resumption of international! 
lending, and that such a resumption 
would quickly bring about a vast in 
crease in foreign trade. A concerte; 
effort on the part of wealthy nation 
to rehabilitate the debtor countrie 
would produce constructive result 
which would redound to the benefi 
of the creditor countries in a manne 
which would help them quite as mucl 
as it would help the countries whic 
were receiving a7sistance. 

In the meantime there 
need for the 
recognize that 


is increased 
creditor countries to 
payment of debt mus 
be received in goods. Readjustment 
of the internal economy of credito 
countries permitting a greater inflow 
of goods from abroad would stimulat: 
the forces of reconstruction. 


MINE MAKERS OF CANADA 





CAPTAIN ROBERT (BOB) J. JOW:- 
SEY is responsible for many pages in 


the history of Canadian mining. His life 
could serve as a model for a_ success 
story “From Farm Boy to President and 
Director of Numerous Mining Com- 
panies.” When he staked the Keele) 
Mine in 1907, in company with Charles 
Keeley and John M. Wood, he in- 
augurated one of the most successful 
prospecting careers in the annals of 
Canadian mining. 

Captain Jowsey began his life on a 
farm near Aylmer, Que., on the Ottawa 
River. Until the age of nineteen he 
worked on the farm and in lumber camps 
during the winter months. The water- 
ways always drew. Robert Jowsey and 
he was more at home in a canoe than 
behind a plough. His first job was on 
the construction of the Wanipita Dam, 
which was the crossing place for prospec- 
tors and miners going to the Crystal 
Mine and vicinities. It was there he 
met and talked with such early pioneers 
as M. J. O’Brien, Noah Timmins, Hon. 
Frank Cochrane and J. C. Columbus. His 
imagination was stirred and his urge (0 
prospect: and follow in. their footsteps 
was born. He subsequently worked in 
various capacities on railway construc 
tion in the region of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass until 1906. Then. came the staking 
of the Keeley Mine which was’ followed 
by his explorations in the Manitoba min- 
ing fields in 1915. 

Captain Jowsey took up the option on 
what is known as the Sherritt. Gordon 
Mine when the Victoria Syndicate and 
later the International Nickel Co. dr 
ped the options. He had been watchi 
the developments and appraising the p: 
sibilities and three hours before his owo 
option expired he interested the Linds! 
interests and Sherritt Gordon Mines was 
incorporated in 1927. He took charg 
of the early development operations a 
built some seventy-two miles of roadwa 
under difficult conditions and freight 
over twenty-three hundred tons of 1 
terial. He explored. in’ Newfoundla 
and the Red Lake region; In 1932 Cat 
tain Jowsey was. at the meeting of the 
annual convention of the Canadian Insti 
tute of Mining «and Metallurgy where 
Dr. Wright delivered an address on 
God’s Lake which he had systematica!l) 
mapped. He mentioned observing fav- 
orable host rocks on Elk Island. The 
following month Captain Jowsey chat 
tered an aeroplane from Winnipeg and 
with Dr. Wright’s reports and maps and 
with one helper he alighted at Knit 
Lake, paddled toward Elk Island and 
started panning samples from a nearby) 
island, now known as Jowsey Island. The 
second panning showed a long tail 0! 
gold. This was the beginning of God's 
Lake Mining Camp. 

When the writer asked Captain Jowses 
whether prospecting was the toughest 
part of mine making, he answered, “No. 
raising enough capital to bring a mine 
into production, without which there |5 
no mine.” And to the question of what 
about labor he answered, ‘Use the mef 
who work with you and under you right 
and they'll use you right. Show them 
that you can take the hardships and 
they'll take it with you. At God’s Lake 
the men get free water, free light, free 
schooling and a general store, from 
which they buy their supplies, amount 
ing to about $50,000 a year at no profit 
There is a community hall which che 
men run themselves and they own theif 
own picture shows.” 

Captain Jowsey was one of eight 
brothers who enlisted for service in the 
Great War. He served with the 56th 
Battalion, C.E.F., in France and retired 
with the rank of captain. 

—Pbhoto by “Who's Who in Canada.” 
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A MONETARY POLICY OBJECTIVE IS NEEDED |- 





Healthy Development of International Trade Requires Creation and Main- 


tenance of a Recognized Standard for Regulation of Money’s Value 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


‘O LONG as the gold standard exist- 

ed, the tinancial authorities could 
content themselves with managing 
tle monetary system in such a way 
that the fixed gold parity was main- 
tained, or, in other words, so that 
the price of gold remained constant, 
or at any rate was permitted to fluc- 
tuate only within very narrow lim- 
iis. It should, one might suppose, Le 
self-evident that the gold standard 
cannot be abandoned without setting 
up some other standard for regulat- 
ing the purchasing power of money. 
It can searcely be said, however, that 
this simple conclusion has _ been 
drawn clearly and consciously in any 
other country than Sweden. 

In 1931 Sweden adopted the main- 
tenance of a certain degree of sta- 
bility in the general level of com- 
modity prices as a standard for the 
purchasing power of the krona. This 
standard was subsequently adjusted 
by specifying the price level which 
was to be kept constant. That the 
country has derived much _ benefit 
from this financial policy should not 
be denied. After the London Confer- 
ence of 1933, however, the Riksbank 
abandoned the adopted standard, and 
has substituted for it a fixed rate 
of exchange for the pound sterling as 
a basis for the stability in the value 
of the krona. So long as the pound 
was maintained at a stable purchas- 
ing power, this change did not affect 
the objective of Sweden’s monetary 
policy. But since the middle of 1936 
the Swedish krona has been subject 
to the same disturbing fluctuations 
as the world currencies, and a ques- 
tion which is insistently pressing for 
an answer is: how are these cur- 
rencies regulated? 

If we endeavor to reply to this 
question, we shall come to the highly 
sensational conclusion that at the 
present time a definite and recog- 
nized standard for -the regulation of 
the purchasing power of money does 
not exist at all in the world. 


h 


"YRUE that the President of the 
United States at the time of the 
London conference set up the _ pro- 
gram that the dollar should hence- 
forth retain a_ stable’ purchasing 
power in relation to commodities, and 
that he reiterated this declaration in 
1937. But the Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have proclaimed 
an entirely different view, and have 
set up as the objective of monetary 
policy a maximum sustainable utili- 
zation of the nation’s resources. 

Thus at the present moment no- 
body knows what is the objective of 
American monetary policy. The 
business world. is left in perpetual 
uncertainty as to how the value of 
the dollar will pan out even in the 
immediate future. “The maximum 
utilization of the nation’s resources” 
is such a vague program that nobody 
can deduce from it at any given mo- 
ment what monetary policy will be 
pursued, or what value the authori- 
ties will give the dollar. 

Che latest trade depression has in 
fact shown how the Federal Reserve 
Board has failed to carry out this 
program. Nobody can be surprised 
if the business world is exposed to 
violent disturbances, when it has to 
work under such uncertainty in re- 
gard to the basic conditions for all 
economie action. 

‘he President has also taken im- 
portant measures which are mani- 
festly at variance with the rational 
Monetary program he had _ himself 
sel up. This occurred, for example, 
When he yielded to pressure from the 
silver interests, and by fixing a cer- 
tain price for silver, pegged the dol- 
lar also to that metal. Many people 
suppose that American bimetallism is 
hot seriously meant, and that it can 
De disregarded in looking for the 
Stindard by which the value of the 
dollar is regulated. This is scarcely 
correct. In any case, as recent ex- 

ience has shown, the ambiguity 

the American silver purchase pol- 
¢’ has had a rather disturbing effect 
the value of the dollar. 


« NGLAND too is without a recog- 
nized monetary program. The 
British government did indeed de- 
Clire at the London Conference that 
they desired the purchasing power 
! the pound sterling to be so regu- 
lated as to enable a stable price level, 
somewhat higher than the existing 
me, to be maintained. The Bank of 
Ungland, however, has never adopted 
this program, but prefers in lofty 
otness to remain unfettered by 
al commitments. 
he government declaration of 1933 
» contained a clause regarding 
cheap money,” and this item has 
tieed been carried out with great 
thoroughness. The Bank of England 
Since 1933 has maintained unchanged 
‘ discount rate of 2 per cent. The 
Maintenance of such a low bank rate, 
however, is by no means a factor 
Which makes for stability in the 
Usiness world: on the contrary, it 
8 bound to produce inflation when- 
‘Ver business enters a period of ex- 
bansion and a considerable shortage 
of capital begins to make itself felt. 
Reonomie theory has long been per- 
lectly clear on that point. In pre- 
War bank practice it was in fact re- 
Sarded as an axiom that a rise in 
the bank rate must be used as a 
Weapon against any marked tendency 
lowards a rise in the general level 
o” prices, 

Since the abandonment of the gold 
‘Standard the directors of the central 
Danks have evidently been under the 
le‘usion that they were now relieved 
‘rom any such considerations. How 
thoroughly they have been mistaken 
‘Nn this matter has, however, been 
shown, in a rather dramatic way, by 
‘the inflation which developed in 
England after the middle of 1936, and 
Which in the course of one year 
'alsed the general price level by no 
less than 20 per cent. It should par- 
‘icularly be noted that this price ad- 
vance occurred during a boom, when 


Could a Burglar 
Steal your Vacation? 


(From the Quarterly Report of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, Sweden) 


it could no longer be justified in any 
way aS a means for combating a 
trade depression. By intensifying the 
boom, this marked inflation has 
proved to be a very mischievious fac- 
tor in the economic trend. 


JN BRITISH currency policy, how- 

ever, another tendency can be dis- 
cerned, namely the endeavour to 
counteract a rise in the value of the 
pound sterling relatively to the dol- 
lar. On the American side a similar 
policy is being pursued, but, of 
course, in the opyosite direction. On 
both sides immense exchange equali- 
zation funds have been accumulated 
to bolster up these endeavours. This 
“balance of power’ has led to some 
stabilization of the pound-dollar rate 
of exchange. In the so-called tripar- 
tite agreement of September 1936 
the desire to maintain such a stabil- 
ity was actually proclaimed on both 
sides. France, the third party to 
the agreement, has subsequently 
shown by a considerable devaluation 
of the franc how little binding force 
there is in the agreement. 

As regards the relation between 
the pound and the dollar, however, it 
may be looked upon as an indication 
of some desire to avoid any marked 
disturbances in the rate of exchange. 
Thus, in so far as the pound can be 
considered to be pegged to the dollar, 
there is the same utter uncertainty 
in regard to the regulation of the 
value of the pound relatively to com- 
modities as in the case of the dollar. 
Hence the whole of the rest of the 
world is exposed to the same un- 
certainty. 

The world, however, cannot dis- 
pense with some standard for its 
monetary system. This standard 
must be looked for in some kind of 
price stability. The purport of this 
article is precisely to show that any 
other standard is unacceptable. 


N ORDER that trade and industry 

may develop in a normal way, we 
must be in a position to reckon with 
some stability in the purchasing 
power ot money. In countless trans- 
actions, including loans, wage agree- 
ments and a great variety of other 
engagements to pay fixed sums in 
money, the public proceed from the 
assumption, which in their view is 
self-evident, that the monetary unit 
they have to reckon with in the ful- 
filment of a contract is the same as 
that with which they calculated on 
the. conclusion of the contract. 

Seeing that the public actually be- 
lieve this, and take it into account 
in entering into engagements, a mon- 
etary policy which in this vital mat- 
ter aims at something totally differ- 
ent and thus directly misleads the 
public, must be regarded as intoler- 
able. This reason alone seems to be 
sufficient to warrant us in setting up 
as the objective of all monetary 
policy a stable purchasing power in 
the monetary unit. 

But there is also another reason 
which makes such a standard impera- 
tive. 

As the experience of the period of 
inflation after the middle of 1936 
has amply shown, a general rise of 
prices leads to a scramble for goods. 
Producers and dealers endeavour to 
provide themselves in good time with 
the raw materials or manufactured 
goods which they require for their 
business. Speculators intervene and 
buy in anticipation of a further price 
advance. Even the consumers pro- 
ceed in similar fashion. The price 
advance thus entails very serious dis- 
turbances in the business world at 
large. 

Quite as mischievious consequences 
ensue from a general fall of prices. 
Producers and dealers then restrict 
their purchases or postpone them as 
long as possible, whilst the consum- 
ers adopt a similar attitude. Specu- 
lators in a fall then sell, in the ex- 
pectation of being able to cover them- 
selves later on by purchases at lower 
prices. 

Thus, if the leaders of monetary 
policy desire to promote stabilization 
in industry and commerce, they 
should endeavour to check both rises 
and falls in the general level of 
prices. But we are then inescapably 
forced to accept a stable level of com- 
modity prices as the objective of 
monetary policy, simply because 
changes in that level entail inordin- 
ate profits and losses, the mere pos- 
sibility of which is a disturbing fac- 
tor of the first magnitude. 


[t IS in fact this risk that makes 
a return to a gold standard im- 
possible. Under present conditions 
gold has no fixed value, in that the 
scarcity of gold is far too dependent 
on arbitrary measures of monetary 
policy. Thus, even if a fixed gold 
parity were maintained, this would 
afford no guarantee against very con- 
siderable changes in the general level 
of prices. 

But once a stable level of commo- 
dity prices has been accepted as the 
objective of monetary policy, one 
must not leave room for any doubt 
on this subject. The government and 
the directors of the central bank 
must openly declare that their in- 
tention is to maintain a fixed level 
of prices, and they must also as- 
sume complete responsibility for the 
execution of this policy. Everything 
depends on the public gaining confi- 
dence in the carrying out of the pro- 
gram. If the authorities succeed in 
creating such confidence, they will 
then also have eliminated the factors 
which tend to cause serious disturb- 
ances in the general price level, and 
the intended stability can then be 
maintained without any drastic inter- 
ventions. : 

If, for example, on the advent of 
the economic crisis in 1929, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, with the whole- 
hearted support of the United States 
government, had declared that no 
general fall of prices would be per- 
mitted, and that the existing price 


Your town house, unoccupied while you 
level would be maintained with the vague that the general public cannot 


aid of all the resources at the dis- judge how they will be applied at 
posal of the authorities, such a con- any given moment, they are valueless 
summation would undoubtedly have’ for the purpose of economic stabili- 
been possible, and the whole world zation. 
might have been spared at any rate The maintenance of a fixed level 
most of the pernicious effects which of commodity prices cannot, of 
the ensuing depression carried in its course, be regarded as an absolute 
train. ideal. This is evident from the mere , 
Similarly. in 1937. At that time fact that there is something arbitrary . oa = ? 
there were no disturbances in the’ in the very selection of a price index, Such insurance will cost 
business world of such a _ serious But the chief value of such a pro- 
character that they could not have’ gram lies in the fact that it is in- 3 ‘ . 
been adjusted, so as to render pos-_ telligible, and that people know at in real security and in 
sible a continued period of prosperity. any given moment how it is to be in- 
The American crisis was due to the terpreted. Even if it could be shown 
fact that the business world began to that such a program is impaired by 
doubt whether the price level would certain defects, these will not be so 
be maintained. These doubts were serious that the business world can- 
too well fostered by the restrictive mot readily adjust itself to the pro- 
measures of monetary policy adopted gram. If any lesson has been brought 
by the authorities, the psychological home to us by our post-war exper- 
effects of which could not be effaced ience, it is this: that the business 
by very inconsistent measures taken world has a wonderful capacity for 
in the opposite direction. adjustment, once it has heen made 
perfectly clear what it has to adjust 


are on vacation, is a menace to your Peace 
of Mind as well as your pocket-book. The 
chances of burglary double when houses 
are temporarily vacated. 


Adequate burglary insurance is the best 
safeguard against this common hazard. 


you litthe—give you much 


relief from = worry. Any 
Employers’ representative 
will gladly help you deter- 
mine your burglary insur- 
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dustry. If the true significance of 
this practical requirement were once 
thoroughly grasped, all this tiresome 


to judge what is likely to happen. If 
we insist on this, we shall have to 
relinquish all those requirements ; : : s 
that. finve. Neen. devised by subtle discussion about objectives could be 
theorists, or have been set up by dropped, and the authorities could 
the directors of central banks in “evote themselves instead to taking 
order to avoid having any responsi- immediate measures’ which would 
bility brought home to them. So conduce towards real stabilization 
long as monetary programs are so and thus to a revival of prosperity. 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 








New Issue 


$12,500,000 


McColl-Frontenae Oil Company 
Limited 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds Series **A’’ 


$ 2,400,000 Serial 3% and 314% Bonds 
10,100,000 Eleven Year 414% Bonds 


To be dated October Ist, 1938 To mature October Ist, 1939-46 and 1949 
Principal and half-yearly interest (April Ist and October Ist) payable in lawful money of Canada, at the holder's option, at any 
branch of the Company's bankers in Canada. Coupon Bonds, registerable as to principal only, in the denominations of $500 
and $1,000 and authorized multiples of $1,000. Redeemable in whole or in part at the option of the Company at any time prior 
to maturity on sixty days’ notice at 101 for the 3% and 314% Bonds; the 444% Bonds to be redeemable at 103 if redeemed prior 
to Cctober Ist, 1942; at 102 if redeemed on or after October Ist, 1942 and prior to October Ist, 1946; at 101 if redeemed on or 
after October Ist, 1946 and prior to maturity; in each case with accrued interest to date of redemption. The Company will reserve 
the right to purchase in the market or by private contract Bonds of any maturity and to sell or otherwise dispose of the same 
at any time thereafter prior to maturity. Commencing October Ist, 1947, there will be provided for the Eleven Year 414% Bonds 
an annual Sinking Fund amounting to $300,000 per annum payable in whole or part by the delivery by the Company to the 


Trustee of Eleven Year 444% Bonds, which Bonds are to be taken at their principal amount. 


Trustee: Montreal Trust Company, Toronto 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be a legal investment for funds of Insurance 
Companies registered under the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, as armended. 


Schedule of Maturities 
Amount Due October Ist 
$300,000 1943 5 

300,000 1944 314% 300,000 
300,000 1945 314% 300,000 
300,000 1946 314% 300,000 


Due October Ist Coupon 
1939 3% 
1940 3% 
1941 3% 
1942 39, 


Coupon Amount 


314% $300,000 


$10,100,000 Eleven Year 414% Bonds due October Ist, 1949 


We offer the Eleven Year 414% Bonds, subject to prior disposal or change in price, if, as and when issued and accepted by us, 
and subject to the approval of our Counsel, Messrs. Brown, Montgomery and McMichael, Montreal; and of C. H. Beresford 
Hands, Esq., and Messrs. Magee, Nicholson and O’Donnell, Montreal, Counsel for the Company, in respect of all legal det 


IT é 


us in 
connection with the creation and issue of said Bonds and the validity and security of the Trust Deeds securing the same Che 





opinions of such Counsel, in respect of the Company’s titles to assets and properties situated elsewhere than in the Province of 
Quebec, will be based upon the opinions of lawyers practising in the Provinces in which such assets and properties are respectively 
situated. 

Price: 100 and accrued interest, to yield 4.25% 
It is expected that non-interest-bearing Trustee’s Deposit Receipts covering exchanges, and interest-bearing Trustee’s Interim 


Receipts covering cash purchases, will be available for delivery on or about August Ist, 1938 


Outstanding bonds of McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited with all unmatured coupons attached may be 
tendered in payment Phe price to be paid (in Canadian funds) for the 6% bonds is $107'% flat. This price includes 
principal, premium on redemption, interest to October Ist, 1938, and premium on sterling exchange, and is subject 


to change with fluctuations in exchange rates 


A Prospectus, a copy of which has been filed under the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1934, as amended, will be promptly furnished on request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


McLeod, Young, Weir & Company, 


Limited 


Dominion Securities Corporation, 
Limited 


A. E. Ames & Company, 
Limited 


W. C. Pitfield & Company 


Limited 


Savard, Hodgson & Co. Inc. Greenshields & Co. Inc. 


Collier, Norris & Henderson, 
Limited 
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A CENTENARIAN AND A HALF. 


On January 26, 1788, Captain Arthur Phillip 


sailed into Port 


Jackson, established Sydney Cove, the settlement around which Australia has grown to nationhood. An 
aerial view of 150-year-old Sydney showing the harbour and the Harbour Bridge which, with a span of 
1,650 feet, is one of the wonders of the world. 


BRITAIN’S NEXT BUSINESS PHASE 


Re-Armament Spending Alone Not Sufficient to Stimulate 
Industry But Potential Slump Seems Now Averted 


BY GILBERT C. 


LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 











[N 1937 the stock markets showed 
signs of weakening some time be- 
fore the industrial indices themselves 
hesitated Market men were roundly 
abused for having precipitated a slump 
by ning confidence They 
‘ xe ise themselves on the ground 
rule no De expected to 
i j prices above the levels 
icate bv the ead e of the eco- 
non situatior Whethe ) t they 
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ecession appeared rhe recent Ame 
can depression no expected to 
persist into a genuine lump, and re 
covery f properly f ered the 
Legislature and not undt etarded 
by international events, may be more 
deep-rooted than the corresponding 
previous movements The London 
stock market operators, who unde 
stand this, are therefore apt to fol 
low any improvement in U.S. stocks 
by marking up British issues ome 
times to a greater degree than the 
Wall Street recovery 
A PART from the international as 
eo pect there ire certain § factors 


which have appeared to be capable of 
revitalizing British from the in 
side The first of these is rearma 
ment The recent £80,000,000 loan 
brought borrowing for pur 
poses up to £180,000,000, the 


trade 


defence 
and put 

















arms program in advance of the £400, 
100,000-i years schedule announced 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain last year 
Some £220,000,000 remains to be bor- 
rowed under this scheme over a 4 
vear period, and the annual average 
ot 5,000,000 is not very impressive 
taken as an industrial stimulant 

It is clear that, unless the rearma 
men program is substantially ex 
panded, it will not take the place of 
the building boom as the material on 
which a new recovery might be based 
On the othe hand, there is more to 
the program than mere money. It is 
accompanied by prolific publicity 
Nhich has the effect of creating con- 
fide idvance of the actual bene- 
tS whl industry is to receive 
from the expenditure; and by some 
feelit of security from war, which 
~ tself helpful to business 

It is chiefly this confidence that is 
it present lacking. It may be fortu- 


itousty introduced into the business 






community by the promise of arms 
expenditure n advance of the actual 
spending gut this would not be a 
durable lence What is needed 
I basis on which indus 

st hand new ente! 
prise t some candidates 
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TIMBER FOR THE WEST INDIES. 
Helen Kay, 37 Aherns Street West, 
taken in the harbor at New 


Kitchener, 
Richmond on the Bay of Chaleurs in July as the 
Nova Scotia schooner, which had brought a 
with timber and about to depart for Jamaica. 


in the long-term operation of the busi- 
combines—the technique devel- 
oped since the last depression is such 
as to stabilize the economy more effec- 
tively when it is tending to deteriorate. 
Booms and slumps are becoming less 
sharply defined; and it appears like- 
ly that the potential slump will be 
converted into a period of fluctuation 
without decisive trend 


ness 


BUSINESS PRE-VIEWS 
APPROACHING WA 


(Continued from page 17) 

for each worker and profits for each 
business The other is to regulate 
prices, leaving each concern to make 
little or much according to its own 
relative efficiency within the price 
structure, and leaving to each indus- 
try and its workers the determination 
of wage rates within the industry. 


TINHE first plan presents difficulties 

which are almost insuperable, and 
if it is attempted at all, leads in- 
evitably to state socialism. We have 
seen the difficulties of valuation in 
the expropriation of a property or a 
business by the state, as is frequently 
done for highways, power develop- 
ment, ete. These problems would be 
multiplied a thousand times were the 
government, as a war measure, to try 
to fix the compensation of every busi- 
ness from a corner grocery to a rail- 


road, and of every worker from a 
handy man to a bank president. It 
would very largely wipe out indivi- 


dual incentive, and put upon the gov 
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task of promoting effi- 

Public policy on this continent and 
also in Great Britain, in spite of its 
socialism, rebels at the thought of 
displacing individualism in business 
and. in labor. What we are trying to 
do is corral and discipline the forces 


of competition. The advent of war 
probably would just speed up this 
tendency. The second of the alter- 


natives mentioned above would be 
the logical plan for governments 


which want to control without assum- 
ing responsibility. They would, in 
effect, fix the conditions of business, 
including prices for most commodi- 
ties, leaving the firm to realize its 
own profit, and the individual his 
own earnings. 


T IS evident at once that price 

control provides the means for 
avoiding profiteering, and that would 
automatically prevent the absurdly 
high wages reached in the last war. 
The paradoxes of the $1.10 per day 
for the army private and the $1 per 
hour for the munitions worker, the 
five per cent. war loan and the 100 
per cent. industrial profit, would not 
be repeated. And rightly so, because 
if a situation is serious enough to 
call for military service at nominal 
wages, and for use of capital at low 
interest rates, then it is also serious 
enough to demand only nominal 
wages and low interest rates in in- 
dustrial life. Our governments over 
the past twenty years have been 
forced to spend millions in liberal 
pensions, gratuities, bonuses, and 
“rehabilitation,’’ some of which 
schemes have been little more than 
fads,—all to make up for the stigma 
arising from war _ profiteering and 
wages of munitions workers in the 
last war. Next time, if any, there 
will be an insistent demand for 
greater equity. 

What are the prospects for indus- 
try and for capital under such condi- 
tions, and what steps can be taken for 
financial security? Obviously, opera- 
tion under a regulated price structure 
need hold no terrors—provided that 
the price levels are fair. A schedule 
which put the raw material too high 
in relation to the finished product 
would eliminate or reduce profit and 
restrict production. That of itself 
would cause a shortage, and call for 
a readjustment, if anything impor- 


tant to the nation were concerned. 
If the margin were too great, then 
the stimulus to make good money 


would cause a surplus. 


THESE, however, are exactly the 
kind of forces which operate in a 


competitive world such as we have 
now. Competition permits of con- 
tinual readjustment of prices to 


supply and demand, and vice versa. 
Regulation tends to make the whole 
structure rigid. The great weakness 
of regulation is that by the time it 
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has weighed one set of circumstances, 
and fixed a fair price thereon, a new 
set of conditions has developed, and 
the fixed price is no longer equitable. 
Competition, which usually is the 
fairest, could operate in war time 
just as well as in peace time, were it 
not for the fact that some citizens are 
offering themselves, or are being con- 
scripted for military service with its 
rigid pay and unmeasurable hazard, 
while others remain free to command 
the highest wages in a rising market. 
Concentration of buying on war sup- 
plies causes such a demand for them 
as to boost prices sky-high. And 
funds raised by voluntary loan, to 
meet inflated costs for both wages 
and materials, create an enormous 
debt at high interest rates because 
money under such conditions is itself 
dear. 

The investor accordingly can took 
to a possible war to bring govern- 
ment control to a peak, but at the 
same time to leave room for ability 
in management. There would be little 
opportunity for profit through rising 
prices, but this also reduces the 
chance of loss through falling prices; 
after all, when we got around to 
1921, and the inventory declines were 
covered, few firms were really ahead 
as a result of the last war. There 
would be activity in all essential 
lines, because war puts the strain on 
them. Building as usual would be 
inactive. Luxury lines, most of which 
boomed because of high wages dur- 
ing the last war, would probably be 
quiet. since regulation would tend to 
curtail that kind of spending. 
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(THE real issue for the investor, then 

as now, would rest in the public 
attitude towards capital, so that the 
question would remain in the po 
litical field where it is today. So long 
as there is hostility towards capital 
there will be a demand for cutting 
interest rates and profits, and foi 
raising wages. The danger is tha 
under war-time control the power oj 
a government to actually bring thi 
about would become something real 
For instance, if primary producers 
were compensated by high prices 
while manufactured goods were kepi 
low, and the government at the same 
time stepped into the wages issue on 
the side of labor, it would inevitably 
go hard with capital. 

Measures to prevent the export o 
funds, which might be more practi- 
able in war than in peace, would 
therefore make possible a_ virtual 
conscription of money at nominal 
rates. There would be nothing wron; 
with that, if other things were treat 
ed alike. But while the soldier and 
the factory worker can look ahead to 
the time when they will be released 
from the public service, capital has 
no such assurance. It is liable to bs 
permanently enthralled or even dissi 
pated, or repaid in depreciated form 
To be caught with all funds in the 
one country, when voters demand 
that business be fully regulated, will 
therefore not be a happy position 
The best that can be looked for will 
be recognition and a share in the 
national income, coupled with the 
hope that the squeeze will not be too 
great, 
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